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Foreword 



The ageing of the population sits alongside globalisation, climate change and the knowledge 
revolution as areas which are transforming societies, including the ways in which we organise 
and go about our work. Technical and vocational education will be directly affected by the 
ageing of the population. 

This significant and worldwide phenomenon motivated an international meeting of a number 
of technical and vocational education and training (TVET) research agencies, hosted by the 
National Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER) in Adelaide in October 2006. 
Experts from NCVER, the UNESCO International Centre for Technical and Vocational 
Education and Training (Bonn, Germany), the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (Delhi, India), the Colombo Plan Staff College for Technician Education (Manila, 
Philippines), and the Korea Research Institute for Vocational Education and Training (KRIVET, 
Seoul, Korea) met to present papers on various aspects of TVET in an ageing society. 

This publication is the result of this meeting and contains the presented papers and comments 
by discussants. The papers are also to be published in the UNESCO— UNEVOC international 
handbook of TVET. 

The papers appearing in this publication will be of interest to people and organisations who are 
beginning to think about these issues. What emerges from the papers is a picture of a 
worldwide trend that touches many aspects of TVET and the labour market, but one which 
needs to take into account the very different economies and societies of the world. 



Tom Karmel 

Managing Director, NCVER 
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Overview 



Tom Karmel 
Rupert Maclean 



TVET in an ageing society 

One of the most striking features of the modern world is its changing demographic profile. In 
almost any policy arena, the issue of demographic change (or ageing) sits alongside globalisation, 
climate change and the knowledge revolution as areas which are transforming societies, including 
the ways in which we organise and go about our work activities. 

While ageing has particular salience for developed countries, in fact, the phenomenon is actually 
more dramatic in developing countries. By 2050, according to United Nations projections, 22.1% of 
the world’s population will be 60 years or older, compared with 10% in 2000. The percentages of 
older persons will be rather less than this in developing countries, but the magnitude of the change 
demographic profile is arguably greater, as can be seen from figure 1 . Age pyramids will be a thing 
of the past (they already are in developed countries). Indeed, our metaphors for age structures will 
have to change. 

This significant and worldwide phenomenon motivated an international meeting of a number of 
technical and vocational education and training (TVET) research agencies, hosted by the National 
Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER) in Adelaide in October 2006. Experts from 
NCVER, the UNESCO International Centre for Technical and Vocational Education and Training 
(Bonn, Germany), the National Council of Educational Research and Training (Delhi, India), the 
Colombo Plan Staff College for Technician Education (Manila, Philippines), and the Korean 
Institute of Vocational Education and Training (Seoul, Korea) met to present papers on various 
aspects of TVET in an ageing society. 

The first thing that stands out about the papers presented is their variety. While ageing as a theme 
resonates widely, its implications are widespread and will affect many different aspects of TVET. 
This is not a simple issue where a standard piece of research or analysis will suffice. 

For convenience we have divided the papers into two sections. The first section deals with the issue 
at a broad policy level, while the second contains four papers, each considering a particular aspect 
of TVET in an ageing society. 
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Figure 1 Population pyramids: Age and sex distribution, 2000 and 2050 
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Policy frameworks 

The first paper, ‘Policy framework on re-training for re-skilUng of older workers through specialised 
TVET programs’ by TJ Tesoro Gayondato and Myong Hee Kim of the Colombo Plan Staff College 
for Technician Education, provides a framework for transforming the role of older workers. The 
authors first argue that the mindset of older workers needs to be changed. They then provide a 
number of conceptual models for the TVET system for addressing the needs of older workers, and 
finally discuss the roles of the various players: institutions, industries, small- and medium-size 
enterprises and government agencies. 

The discussion of the paper was led by Di Booker, of the TVET provider in South Australia, 

TAPE SA.^ As Booker notes in her written comments, the paper generated lively discussion around 
social, economic and learning issues, and the differences between developed and developing 
countries. Booker warned against unwarranted assumptions, in particular, the presupposition that 
the majority of the aged is un- or undereducated. TVET needs to build on the previous education 
and experience of this cohort. In terms of next steps, the challenge is to put Gayondato and Kim’s 
policy framework for TVET institutions into action. Finally, in terms of integrating the main 
players — government, industry, TVET and small and medium-size enterprises — there may be a role 
for multilateral agencies such as the World Bank. 

The second paper, ‘ReskHling for all? The changing role of TVET in ageing societies of developing 
countries’ by Rupert Maclean and Margarita Pavlova, representing the UNESCO— UNEVOC 
International Centre, also takes a high-level perspective. While ageing of the population is more 
pronounced in developed countries and certainly has received more attention, Maclean and Pavlova 
point out that ageing poses a serious set of issues for developing countries: 

. . . the tempo of ageing in developing countries is more rapid than in developed countries, 
thus developing countries are likely to have less time than the developed countries to adapt to 
the consequences of population ageing. 

The ageing of the population in developing countries will have very direct economic consequences. 
The employable population will shrink in relative terms and older people living at subsistence levels 
will be particularly vulnerable because of insufficient numbers of young people to support them. The 
paper looks at the experience of both developing and developed countries in dealing with older 
workers. It then presents a model of human activity (activity theory) which might be applied to 
learning for older people, and goes on to discuss some issues of particular pertinence for developing 
countries. Notable issues are the low status of vocational education and a disregard by the TVET 
system of the needs of the informal sector of the economy — which is so important for many 
developing countries. The authors suggest two major objectives to be pursued: training the 
workforce for self-employment; and raising the productivity of the informal sector. Finally, the paper 
touches on how policy-makers might go about developing strategies for retraining older people in 
developing countries. 

Meredith Baker, Australian Government Department of Families, Community Services and 
Indigenous Affairs, opened the discussion on Maclean and Pavlova’s paper. She made a number 
of observations, beginning with the point that the very rapid ageing in developing countries is 
associated with very positive developments (in particular, reductions in infant mortality). Further, 
she warned against focusing solely on retraining older workers as the solution to ageing and, to 
emphasise this point, described the Australian Government’s policy response: a focus on the ‘the 
three Ps’ — expanding the population, increasing labour force participation, and increasing workforce 
productivity, the notion of ‘well governed flexibility’; and the release of the Australian Government’s 
(2002) Intergenerational report. She also raised the question of whether wider issues may be more 
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important than ageing; for example, getting markets working, addressing basic literacy and 
numeracy issues, and the effectiveness of TVET systems. Discussion raised a number of other 
points, including the idea of sustainability, the role of the informal sector and the effect of 
international migration. 

The final two papers in the section take country-specific perspectives. JS Rajput, National Council 
of Educational Research and Training Campus, considers ‘The changing context of TVET for 
the workforce in India’ and Hong-Geun Chang, Korea Research Institute for Vocational 
Education and Training, looks at ‘The reform of TVET system in Korea in an ageing society’. 

A couple of pertinent facts bring home the point that ageing is an issue in India. First, the Indian 
aged population is currendy the second largest in the world. Secondly, in the 100 years to 2016 it is 
expected that India’s population will have increased five times, but the aged population by 13 times. 
While issues relating to ageing are important, Rajput argues that, in an Indian context, they are not 
necessarily the most pressing. Rather, the critical priorities are unemployment among youth and 
adults, the universalisation of elementary education, and the need to put more emphasis on TVET 
rather than on more academic education. It is also important to pay more attention to non-formal 
and open and distance education. This is not to say the issues concerned with ageing are not 
important. However, the overarching challenge is to have ‘a well-balanced, spread-out and dynamic 
system of technical and vocational education’, while making use of the productive talents of all 
members of society, including older people. 

Bill Martin, Flinders University, opened the discussion of Professor Rajput’s paper by sharing his 
immediate response: a realisation of the size and complexity of Indian society. He agreed that 
ageing was not the foremost issue for India and noted the many challenges that India faced in 
building an effective TVET system. The variety of TVET providers suggested to Martin that a key 
challenge for Indian policy was to bring out the best of these institutional forms by matching the 
needs with the form that serves it best. Finally, he highlighted, on a positive note, that India may 
have the luxury of time and the lessons of the developed countries in formulating a response to the 
ageing workforce. 

In contrast to the Indian situation Chang notes that ‘Many are concerned that Korea will surely be 
driven into catastrophe if it fails to respond wisely to the situation’ (of its population ageing at an 
unprecedented speed). Indeed the Korean Government has established the Presidential Committee 
on Aging Society and Population Policy. With this as background, Chang’s paper systematically 
analyses the vocational competency development system, noting that the participation among adults 
(from 25 to 64 years) is particularly low in the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) context, and that many groups (including workers of small- and medium- 
sized firms, non-regular workers, people with low education) have Utde exposure to vocational 
programs. The paper argues that the middle and older populations need attention — in addition to the 
standard groups of youth, employed workers, and the unemployed. The paper concludes that the 
issues of globalisation, knowledge information, and the ageing of the population make it imperative 
to reform the Korean vocational competency development system, which has been traditionally 
centred on the industrial workforce. It has to be transformed into a system which is flexible and 
innovative and one which fosters knowledge workers and ensures equal opportunities for 
competency development for all. 

The discussant, Josie Misko of the National Centre for Vocational Education Research, finds the 
notion of ‘vocational competency development as a common right’ of particular interest. In 
pursuing their conceptualisation of a new approach to vocational competency development in 
Korea, she suggests that the author might also investigate: how to ensure that workers are informed 
about rights to training and how to encourage them to undertake training; how the needs of 
workers with low literacy and numeracy can be addressed; the particular case of women making the 
transition from domestic work; and the relatively low retirement age of Korean workers. 
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specific aspects of ageing and TVET 

Four papers considered specific policy issues that emerge from a consideration of TVET and ageing. 

Tom Karmel and Koon Ong, National Centre for Vocational Education Research, focused on the 
trades in Australia in their paper ‘Wdl we run out of young men? Implications of the ageing of the 
population for the trades in Australia’. They noted that almost all new entrants into the trades are 
young men and speculated that the ageing of the population has the potential therefore to have a 
large impact on the trades workforce. In their paper, they present the results of a statistical exercise 
in which flows into and out of the trades are modelled. This supply focus is then contrasted with a 
view about the likely size of the demand for tradespersons. Their findings suggest that the ageing of 
the population does not in fact have serious implications for the supply of tradespersons. Rather, 
what is important is the attractiveness of employment in the trades versus other occupations. 
Moreover, the authors do not expect the age distribution of the trades workforce to change 
significantly, in contrast to what is happening in many other occupations. 

Lynne Bennington, Head of the School of Management at RMIT University, opened the 
discussion. (The written version of her comments acknowledges the assistance of Alan Montague 
who took a very active part in the discussion.) She observes that Karmel and Ong’s conclusion — 
that the ageing of the population does not have particularly serious implications for the supply of 
tradesmen — is similar to conclusions drawn in Canada (McMullin, Cooke & Downie 2004). What 
intrigues Bennington is what lies behind the models presented in the paper. Why are there so few 
female apprentices? Why do the majority commence before the age of 24 years: is it the low wages 
or age discrimination? Why have shortages in some trades been so persistent? Bennington argues 
that a systems approach is required to model the supply of and demand for tradespersons and, 
rather provocatively, suggests that the authors have not asked the right question. Would a better 
question have been if there are currently shortages, why will these not continued However, this question is 
straying from the ageing theme of the seminar and so perhaps should be left for another day. 

The second paper in the section, ‘Ageing labour force and retraining of workers in Korea’, was 
presented by Jihee Choi, Korean Institute of Vocational Education and Training. Choi introduces 
her paper with the observation that the process of ageing has been particularly rapid in Korea when 
contrasted with developed countries, such as France, Germany, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. For example, it took 14 years for the proportion of persons aged over 65 years to increase 
from 7% to 14% in Korea, compared with 115 years and 41 years, respectively, in France. The 
rapidity of this demographic transformation, together with the adverse labour market for older 
people (most workers are forced out of their workplace far earlier than full retirement at between 
55 and 60 years) make the retraining of older persons a critical issue. In addressing this issue, Choi 
points to a number of factors: a high proportion of older workers are self-employed; older workers 
are a low priority for companies and their participation in training is at a very low rate; and older 
people comprise a very heterogeneous group. Finally, she argues that retraining of older workers 
needs to occur before people retire and that training should be directed towards helping them plan 
for their formal retirement and the world of work they face in the future. That is, the focus needs to 
be on career development. 

Phil Loveder, National Centre for Vocational Education Research, opened discussion about this 
paper with the comment that the challenges faced by older workers in maintaining a career is a 
universal theme, not one peculiar to Korea. He echoed Choi’s sentiment that changing 
demographics provide an opportunity to review employment policies and pointed to the OECD’s 
active ageing approach as a good starting point: an emphasis on prevention and early intervention; 
attention to transition points over working lives; a longer-term perspective for social security 
systems; and a whole-of-life approach. Co-discussant, Libby Hicks-Maidand from the South 
Australian Department of Further Education, Employment, Science and Technology suggested that 
the challenge is to break down the barriers faced by older workers. 
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The theme of the importance of employment for ‘retired’ persons is carried further in ‘Technical 
entrepreneurship development for the aged’ by Man-Gon Park and Suresh K Dhameja, Colombo 
Plan Staff College for Technician Training. The authors observe that self-employment is the best 
alternative for many older people because employers are not particularly friendly towards them 
(hence the terms, ‘senior entrepreneurs’, ‘third age entrepreneurs’, ‘silver entrepreneurs’ and so on). 
Such economic activity is important for both the individual and overall society, not least for social as 
well as economic reasons. TVET has an obvious role in assisting these people in becoming successful 
entrepreneurs. The problems of becoming a successful entrepreneur are well known, with many small 
businesses disappearing in the initial years. While all young businesses face economic survival issues, 
the circumstances of older people differ from those of their younger counterparts. Older people are 
less well placed to be able to wait out lengthy periods before success. However, they often have 
better financial resources, tend to have the respect accorded to older members of society and have 
existing networks. The paper discusses the role of TVET institutes in assisting older people. This 
includes the provision of technical and technology information training (specifically for trades 
suitable for older people), the establishment of business incubators and science parks, and the 
promotion of technical entrepreneurship for older people. Two areas of particular relevance to this 
group are social entrepreneurship (giving back to the community) and use of the internet 
(cyberpreneurship). The authors conclude on an uplifting note: 

The ‘package’ of knowledge, wisdom and experience that so often comes with age is part of 
an inner awareness that cannot be traded, sold or stolen. It should, however, be activated, 
amplified and utilised in all the crossroads, fields and storefronts of society, and in the 
windows of our creative imaginations. 

Alan Montague, RMIT University, was the discussant for this paper. Montague commended the 
paper, noting that ageing is often seen as a problem, leading to an ageist outlook, rather than the 
positive view of possibilities as taken in the paper. He also commented on the importance of taking 
cultural issues into account, the crucial role of small businesses in the economy, and the need to 
guard against the assumption that developing countries need to learn from developed countries 
rather than vice versa. Montague introduced two initiatives from the Australian experience that are 
worth consideration in other countries: the New Enterprise Incentive Scheme that assists 
unemployed people to start their own business and group training companies that employ 
apprentices and trainees and place them with host employers. 

The final paper, ‘The ageing TVET workforce in Australia: Issues and challenges’ by Hugh Guthrie 
and Phil Loveder, both of the National Centre for Vocational Education Research, looks at a very 
practical issue for the VET sector. The workforce in the public technical and further education 
(TAPE) system has a particular problem because of the bulge of full-time TAPE practitioners and 
administrators who are approaching retirement age. The challenge for TAPE is to ‘capture’ the 
knowledge and industry goodwill acquired by this group and to train remaining staff to take over 
when this group leaves. Progressive disengagement from full-time work, succession planning, and 
helping practitioners currendy in part-time jobs move into full-time employment are suggested as 
major ways for dealing with these challenges. Standing in the way of effective workforce 
development and replacement in most states and territories, however, is a lack of good data on 
retention and attrition. This then affects the extent to which TAPE systems and local providers are 
able to plan for the future. 

The discussant for this paper was Rupert Maclean, UNESCO— UNEVOC International Centre for 
TVET, in Bonn, Germany. Maclean commended the authors for a thoughtful and useful 
contribution to the debate through their identification of important issues, concerns and prospects 
relating to the demographic challenges associated with the ageing TVET workforce in Australia. He 
noted that the matter of an ageing workforce has important implications for labour supply and 
demand. Despite its importance, this is an under-researched area which warrants greater attention. 

Por example, more research is necessary to ascertain whether ageing and the workforce is more an 
issue for males than for females. Maclean notes that it would also be interesting to explore the 
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benefits of an ageing TVET workforce, given the implied high level of experience of older 
employees. Finally, he suggests that this study of Australia provides a useful foundation of 
information which could be augmented by further studies of other countries to identify points of 
similarity and difference. 



Concluding comments 

The range of papers presented in this volume highlights the importance of ageing as an issue right 
across the world. For us, the most important points to come out of these papers are: the variety of 
aspects that need attention; the desirability of seeing ageing as an important issue rather than as a 
problem; and the need to reflect on the issues. We note also that a balanced perspective is always 
needed. In many countries it is not the number one issue, and the fundamental challenges in 
developing countries need to be kept in mind: economic development, poverty and low levels of 
education. Even in relationship to TVET, the number one priority is to have a well-functioning 
TVET system, before specifically dealing with the needs of older workers. 

Flowever complicated the issue of TVET in an ageing society is, we trust that this volume will 
provoke thoughtful consideration by those with responsibility for TVET. 
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Policy framework on retraining for 
res killin g of older workers through 
specialised TVET programs 



TJ Tesoro Gayondato 
Myong Hee Kim 

Inter- Governmental International Organization 
Colombo Plan Staff College for Technician Education 
for Human Resources Development in Asia and 

the Pacific Region 
Philippines 



. . . the transition to a positive, active and developmentally oriented view of ageing may well 
result from action by elderly people themselves, through the sheer force of their growing 
numbers and influence. The collective conscious of being elderly, as a socially unifying 
concept, can in that way become a positive factor. 

(International Plan of Action on Ageing) 



Introduction 

One of the greatest social challenges of the twenty- first century is the ageing of human society. A 
number of commentators have highlighted that the increasing numbers of older people in the 
world today represent a phenomenon never previously experienced. 

Current generations are among the first in history to be raised with the expectation of living to an 
old age. They are the forerunners of a longevity revolution that will be felt for centuries to come. 
Some 20% of all people who have ever lived past the age of 65 years are now alive. So profound is 
this demographic revolution that every aspect of social life and society is affected. 

Retraining for the reskilling of the ‘third age’ will be an essential part of the new set of public policies 
and programs. According to recent studies, the potential areas for learning to meet the evolving 
economic and social needs of an ageing population are: individual health; strengthening community 
and family; productive employment; and self-enrichment. The prospect of retraining for the 
reskilling of older workers is a highly promising area and responds to the third and fourth areas. 

This paper discusses the changing environment, potential opportunities, challenges and issues 
relating to the policy directions and strategy-setting for specialised technical and vocational education 
and training (TVET) for an ageing society. The presentation discusses the areas for growth and the 
changes and shifts in the socioeconomic realities that play major roles in the shaping of policy 
measures and strategies relating to the development of programs for the retraining of older workers 
in TVET, particularly their use of delivery modes using new technologies and other alternatives. The 
major challenge is choosing strategies that suit the specific environment, which is primarily 
composed of industry, small and medium enterprises, TVET institutions and government agencies. 
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Global and regional issues and challenges for the ageing 
society and TVET systems 

Global and regional issues of the ageing society 

The global phenomenon of the increasing number of aged people points to the potential for the 
slowing-down of economic growth, capital markets, investment and trade in countries worldwide. 
By 2050, the European countries, Japan, Russia and China will face the most immediate impact of 
ageing, with more than 15% of the population aged over 60 years (see figure 1) In addition, the 
developing regions of Latin America, Asia and Africa will also have a significant percentage of 
aged population. 



Figure 1 The world’s ageing population 
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Furthermore, by 2050 the rate of increase in the share of population aged 60+ is projected to be 
highest among more developed countries (34%) and lowest among least developed countries (1 7%) 
(United Nations 2003) (figure 2). 

A 1999 Expert Consultative Meeting highlighted the demographics of ageing to include the 
awareness of the increasing median age, which reflects reductions of fertility in many regions and 
almost all individual countries of the world. The Vienna Convention Report (1999) shows that, by 
2020, the world as a whole is expected to have a median age of 30.9 years. The more developed 
regions will have an estimated median age of 42 years. In the less developed regions the figure will 
be 29.1. Thus the world is becoming distinctly older, with an increasing proportion of older 
people and a declining proportion of children in the total population. This report further stated 
that, as early as 2020, the population aged 60 years and over is expected to exceed 13% of the 
total world population. 

Figure 3 indicates that the relative growth of the older population in developing countries, most of 
which are in Asia and the Pacific region, will increase between 2010 and 2020. 
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Figure 2 Rate of increase in the share of popuiation aged 60 and above 




Figure 3 Growth of oider popuiation in deveioped and deveioping countries 
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The Asia and Pacific countries in particular have risen from the ashes of the Second World War as 
new independent states; the past few decades have seen countries in the region undergo a tumultuous 
period of civil conflict, political challenges and, lately, an unprecedented period of growth. 

In a region where the living environment is continually changing and where more and more 
individuals are expected to live beyond 60 years of age, older workers need specific life skills, such 
as change-management, self-reliance, trainabiUty, independence, positive thinking, flexibility and 
foresight, all of which may be developed through training and development, called here retraining for 
reskilling of older workers. 

To achieve this, these older people need enabling agents, such as the government, TVET 
institutions, industries and small-to-medium businesses to provide the environment for fostering 
lifelong education, skills-upgrading and retraining for reskilling, so that their minds and bodies are 
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fully occupied. Many need support in making the transition into old age a time for fulfilling 
individual aspirations and for adjusting careers and lifestyles, as well as family life. 

Challenges faced by the ageing society 

In the midst of unprecedented developments in technology worldwide, Asia is among the world’s 
regions undergoing transition. The passing of traditional society is evident in the sense that the 
once-traditional villages are rapidly becoming modern urbanised centers. Increasing diversification 
and shifting social roles and functions are now very much in evidence. 

In terms of information communications technology development, the Southeast Asian countries 
are progressing well. Singapore reflects the qualities of an information-endowed country. In many 
urban areas in Southeast Asia, the internet is becoming a part of the information sector, with 
numerous hardware manufacturing entities located in the region. Consequendy, information 
services, such as call centers, are showing positive growth. 

Hand in hand with the rapid and far-reaching technological developments is the considerable 
potential in the countries of the region for exploring the policy directions, strategies, approaches 
and challenges related to developing TVET programs for retraining, particularly in new technology 
areas, for the ageing society. 

The rapidly expanding aged population has particular demands and needs. These include: retraining 
for employment, income security, housing and environment, health and hygiene, social welfare and 
family. Community-based training centers, close-to-the-family activity centers (such as churches, 
markets, malls, schools, sports centers, multi-purpose halls, and so on) must be tapped to generate 
wider participation of this group of older people in training. Skills retraining needs to be addressed 
by the appropriate sector — the TVET sector. Mobile technologies and e-community centers are 
innovations which may be investigated and developed for promoting new businesses and 
enterprises focusing on aged entrepreneurs. 



Need for reskilling of older workers through retraining 

During the 1960s, the policy of requiring all employees to retire at the age of 65 years and 
encouraging some employees to retire at an even earlier age began. Today, retirement is accepted, 
together with its ideological justifications. Sadly, rather than being a sign of status, retirement is 
merely the next stage in the life cycle, where individuals are no longer expected to be social 
contributors. 

The old have come to serve as a balance between the supply and demand for labour in a highly 
differentiated, specialised, and interdependent market system. Their employment opportunities in 
such a system have become a function of the population— age structure, with openings varying by 
sector according to the rate of young people reaching working age, and as a function of corporate 
intervention in the marketplace. 

The processes of ‘modernisation’ have regularised the structural unemployment of the older 
workers. This situation indicates the phenomenon of change. 

Change occurs when something ends and something new or different begins. The period between 
these two points is called ‘transition’. In this stage people have to learn to let go of the old and 
embrace the new. Usually it means moving from the familiar to the unknown. 



Changing the mindset of older workers 

Earlier in this paper I noted the two relevant areas that have potential for teaching and learning 
interventions by the TVET program providers. These are their economic and social needs — for 
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productive employment and self-enrichment. Henry Ford’s unforgettable quote is ‘anyone who 
stops learning is old, whether at twenty or eighty. Anyone who keeps learning stays young. And the 
greatest thing on life is to keep your mind young.’ 

Figure 4 shows the ageing person’s transformation process in four distinct phases to ensure a 
proper mindset for retraining for reskilling. These phases holistically cover the mind, body, 
environment and spiritual dimensions of an ageing person as s/he prepares her/himself for the 
challenges of taking up a new life skill or a segment of a lifelong career. 

Figure 4 Model for enabling agents for transformation of the older person through retraining and reskilling 




Change management through retraining in the TVET system 

Enabling agents during the transition stage of older workers may be TVET institutions, non- 
government organisations, community leaders, and other formal or informal organisations. In the 
process of transformation of older people, the following are the strategies which may be effectively 
utilised in bringing about this change intervention program using the basic change-management 
strategies developed by Warren Bennis and Michael Mische (1995). Figure 5 is an adaptation of the 
model, here used for older workers retraining for reskilling. 

In figure 5, the government serves as the key input factor for leading development of planned 
change for the ageing society’s transformation. Resources from the other enablers like industry, 
education and training institutions, and even small and medium enterprises and businesses, provide 
the necessary resource inputs to the entire transformation process. 

The core process involves the alignment of the needs of the older workers with the retraining 
interventions as demanded by those sectors of society which would benefit from the provision of 
new or adapted skills of the older workers. These should be matched by the support system provided 
by both the formal organisation and the informal organisations to which the older worker belongs. 

Many benefits are realised from the retraining of older individuals: the national economy benefits; 
local communities benefit; and the individuals themselves benefit. 

Empowerment of older workers through their achievement of economic stability is necessary to 
challenge the status quo in order to initiate and sustain planned change. Bennis and Mische (1995) 
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define empowerment as removing bureaucratic boundaries that box people in and keep them from 
making the most effective use of all their skills, experiences, energies and ambitions. Empowerment 
allows the older workers in the organisation to develop a sense of ownership over parts of the 
change plan that are uniquely their responsibility, while at the same time demanding that they 
accept a share of the broader responsibility and ownership of the work. 



Figure 5 Congruence model for retraining of older workers 
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Role of change leaders in TVET institutions 

Change leaders in TVET must have the following essential qualities to be able to create the 
enabling environment in order to plan, mobilise, implement and monitor retraining and reskilling 
programs for older people, as depicted in figure 6. 



Figure 6 Essential qualities of a change leader 
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The manager with responsibility for special TVET programs should provide the older members of 
society with the opportunity to acquire upgraded skills and competencies for daily functions and 
even potential work roles. There is need for individuals and groups to acquire the ability to 
appreciate other cultures and traditions, while mindful and proud of their own. 

There are four action ‘P’s’ used by the action manager and the change leader during the 
transformation process of the elderly during their reskilling and retraining efforts: prepare, plan, 
present, and pronounce. 

Table 1 The four action P’s for older workers in the transformation process 
4 P’s Actions 

Have a good reason for developing the special TVET program on retraining for reskilling of older 
workers. 

Assess your older workers for change. 

Prepare the people, especially those who will undergo reskilling and retraining. 

Consult those affected for possible suggestions on how best to implement the program for them. 

A Involve the older workers in the planning of the retraining for reskilling program and encourage their 
input. 

Make contingency plans, anticipate potential problems. 

Establish clear objectives, action points, timetable and key persons responsible for each activity. 

Create transition groups and structures, develop policies and procedures. 

Communicate the need for change and get feedback. 

Track your progress. 

Put a respected person in charge of the change process. 

Refocus attention to the vision. 

Get your message across clearly, using simple language. 

Be positive. 

Present the need for change in a positive way. 

Tell the truth and explain the need for everyone to make adjustments. 

Discuss support mechanisms that will help everyone affected during the transition process. 

Affirm your personal support to your team. 

Ask for commitment to partner with your organisation in the change process. Solicit comments and 
queries. 

Listen with empathy. 

Assure older workers that all suggestions/comments will be passed to higher management. 
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Proposed policy framework for retraining of older workers 

Sectors involved in policy formulation 

Amidst the changes in the learning landscape, technology is emerging as a primary mode for 
delivering education to the learners in the formal and non-formal sectors. A number of issues 
require policy consideration to generate awareness of and interest in the retraining and reskilUng of 
older workers through the TVET system. 

There are four main sectors involved in the formulation and development of the policy framework 
for the retraining for reskdling of older workers. They are the: the government sector, the industry 
sector, TVET institutions, and small and medium enterprises (SMEs). 

The government provides policies and developmental strategies that must be regularly and 
continuously reviewed and assessed to be responsive to the needs of ageing society. They should 
provide: job models for the job seekers from the ageing workers’ groups; lifelong career- 
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management services to the older workers to match the needs and demands of industries and 
business; and support for retraining for reskiUing programs through TVET institutions. 

Industry provides the necessary financial resources needed for investing in the recruitment of older 
workers and for providers’ necessary support systems. Industry should provide older worker- 
friendly environments to ensure a safe, convenient and conducive workplace and working 
environment. Industry should lead the development of job models for older workers. 

The role of TVET institutions is to design and develop the training modules necessary for the 
implementation of retraining for reskiUing courses, based on job models provided by government, 
industry, and small and medium enterprises. The training needs of older workers also need to be 
taken into account. TVET institutions should provide lifelong learning interventions for continuous 
upgrading of the skills and knowledge of the older members of society. 

Older workers are provided with the necessary training by the TVET sector to become 
entrepreneurs. The small and medium enterprises can assist TVET institutions by providing 
relevant hands-on training in various technologies to these budding entrepreneurs. The government 
can also play an active part by providing suitable policies, in terms of infrastructure, financial and 
other requirements, to these older workers to set up their own smaU and medium enterprises. 

Figure 7 Sectors for policy formulation 




Integrated policy frameworks 

The perspectives for developing human resources management models for retraining older 
members of society is conceptualised in the following framework for policy development and 
implementation at the global, national and local levels. 

Global change leadership 

Various internationalised change leadership models may be used to effectively address the needs of 
the ageing society. The Colombo Plan Staff College for Technician Education (CPSC), as an 
intergovernmental organisation and a specialised agency of the Colombo Plan, presents a policy 
framework called the CPSC Model for Global Change Leadership. Its purpose is to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of its education programs in bringing about planned change in its member 
countries in the Asia Pacific region and the rest of the world. 
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CPSC Mandate: To provide leadership in the Colombo Plan Region by 
designing and conducting various programs and courses in different levels 
(including the older workers) primarily intended to equip TVET institutions’ senior 
managers and administrators in the member countries with up-to-date knowledge 
and skills in relevant human resource development areas brought about by 
globalization and internationalization. 

Focus Area (FY 2005-2006): Reskilling of the Ageing Society: 

♦ Cross-cultural communication skills development 

♦ Conferences in the Internationalization of Education 

♦ Synergistic technology transfer of new ICT skills to the ageing sector 

♦ Reskilling towards standardized international language for greater 
understanding among senior officials in Regional and Global TVET 

♦ Re-tooling in the new technologies 

♦ Reskilling programs in electronic, mobile and ubiquitous teaching and 
learning systems 

♦ Development of thinking skills 

♦ Re-integration for Institutional knowledge and memory 

♦ Analytical and problem-solving competencies 

♦ Familiarization with change or crisis and management models 

♦ Building of the CPSC Alumni and Retirees Society 



As the only regional institution established specifically to enhance the quality of TVET, the 
Colombo Plan Staff College provides leadership by designing and conducting various programs and 
courses at different levels. Starting in the fiscal year 2005—06 a series of focused studies are being 
undertaken to look at various aspects of the reskiUing of the ageing society, including resldlling in 
standardised international languages for greater understanding; cross-cultural communication skills 
development; re-integration for institution knowledge and memory; internationalisation of 
education; synergistic technology transfer of new information communication technology skills. 

These activities are primarily intended to equip TVET institutions’ senior managers and 
administrators in the member countries with up-to-date knowledge and skills in relevant human 
resource development areas brought about by globalisation and internationalisation. They are 
likewise trained to develop thinking skills, analytical and problem-solving competencies, and 
appropriate change- or crisis-management models that are necessary to meet the demands of 
expanding technological developments in a global market economy. 

The key focus areas are: global and regional partnerships with TVET institutions and relevant 
international and regional organisations and transnational industries and business enterprises; 
strategic and corporate planning exercises to address issues related to older workers’ retraining 
within formal or informal organisations; promotion of the best practices, as well as shared 
management practices utilising accreditation and certification and quality systems management; 
policies and processes for the ageing society with strong support from the Colombo Plan Staff 
College’s governance and related diplomatic and ministerial focal agencies; and studies on emerging 
global and local products utilised for upgrading of TVET training systems. 
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The left-hand box in figure 8 represents the characteristics of effective global leaders; these are the 
universal qualities of visioning, energising, role modelling, aligning of the critical mass and support of 
action management. 



Figure 8 Proposed policy framework — global change leadership 
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National framework for retraining older workers through TVET systems 

The collective personality of a country is visualised when leadership drives whom and what the 
nation should be. The mind maps shown in figures 9 and 10 serve as the charter that provides 
consistency of purpose for the nation. These may be utilised in the development of strategies for 
retraining older workers through the TVET system: mission or values; strategic thrust or value chain; 
goals or road map; and review of resource allocation, evaluation and recognition. Moreover, the 
interplay of the key sectors — government, TVET institutions, industries and small and medium 
enterprises — with the older workers group are elaborated below. These two figures collectively 
represent the national framework. 



Figure 9 Key sector relationships for older worker retraining 
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Figure 10 Relationships between key sectors in older worker retraining 




J^olicy fundamentals for local TVET application 

The framework for local TVET application is centered on the human capital or the abilities and 
talents of people. The other contributors are: financial assets, which are the core capability which 
enables the strategic resources to perform; time cycles, which refers to the management of time in 
both the external and internal environments; organisational capital, which is comprised of the five S’s 
of strategy, systems, structures, style and synergies', and marketing capital, which is interchangeably called 
goodwill. Human capital and organisational capital are most critical in our globalising environment. 



Figure 11 Proposed policy framework: Local TVET application 




These three frameworks — the Global Change Leadership Model, the National Retraining for Older 
Workers Framework, and the Local TVET Application model — are combined to create an 
integrated methodology, which is activated through shared management practices. 

These multi-level policy frameworks, taken as an integrated whole, have the following features: 

^ It is a logical construct that integrates business principles and practices into a single, interactive 
methodology of management. This framework is a prerequisite for an effective global— national- 
local organisation. 
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^ The globalising environment provides the tempo of change through: partnerships-, (strategic and 
corporate) plans-, (global and local) products-, (policies and) processes-, and (best and shared practices 
and) performances. These business enablers may be termed as the 5 P’s in the global environment. 

^ The national sub-environment emphasises the connectivity of people, and the relational, rational 
and creative elements of management are highlighted through the driving force and vision of 
national leadership. 

The local processes are involved in operational management with a focus on value-added enterprises. 

The comprehensive and integrative processes provide a coherent and consistent flow of ideas, 
information and communication at each level of environment. The policy framework is structured 
to serve as a mind map in the implementation of appropriate programs to ensure the development 
of the world’s and the nation’s important resource — the older members of our society. Figure 12 
demonstrates the relationships betweens the various levels and the older worker. 

Figure 12 Global-national-local relationships and the older worker 




Conclusions 

The world’s older population is increasing at a significant rate, resulting in corresponding 
socioeconomic implications for individuals, local and national governments and international 
development agencies. The rapidly expanding old-age population has particular demands and 
requirements which need to be addressed through retraining for reskiUing, leading to productive 
employment and self-enrichment. 

However, there is no focused national or regional development program among the countries cited 
above that can be considered as specific to the ‘older workers’ or the ageing society. Some early 
work in this area through the development of policies has been undertaken in a number of 
developed and developing countries, although these were inadequate in terms of the specific focus 
and importance necessarily required by the ageing society. 
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To manage the rapid change in both the macro and micro environments of the ageing society, there 
is a need for enabling agents, such as the government and TVET institutions, to provide the 
environment for fostering lifelong education, skills-upgrading, retraining, reskilling and re-tooling. 
Educators and TVET administrators in the region have to develop strategies which respond to the 
learning needs of the ageing population. 

The change leaders for the realisation of specialised TVET programs for older workers should 
provide the opportunity for the ageing society to acquire upgraded skills and competencies for not 
only daily living, but also for employment opportunities and for the creation of small and medium 
enterprises, leading to greater economic stability and empowerment. 

The four main sectors involved in the formulation and development of the policy framework are the 
decisive focal areas for the successful implementation of retraining programs, since they can become 
the enabling- change institutions for retraining for reskilling of older workers at the national level. 

In the future, lifelong learning for the ‘third age’ will be an essential part of public policies and 
programs. In the Asia Pacific region where the living environment is continually changing, older 
workers need new sets of life skills, starting with a reframed mind, revitalised body, restructured 
environment and renewed spirit. Older people who have been retrained though the facilitation of 
international and regional organisations with responsive TVET institutions will have gained a 
holistic and change-adaptive lifestyle. It will be essential for those organisations implementing these 
models to embrace the experience and contribution that older people bring and to recognise the 
role they have in developing the new global change leaders of the future. 
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Synopsis of paper 

The paper set out to provide an overview of the changing demographics and the potential, 
challenges and issues for policy direction and strategy-setting for technical and vocational education 
and training (TVET) in an ageing society. 

The authors provided comprehensive figures of the world’s ageing population and comparisons 
between developed and developing countries, identifying that the main demands of the older 
population would be employment, income security, housing, environment, health and hygiene and 
social welfare and family. 

A model of learning was presented which indicates that the older generation’s transformation 
process from the familiar to the unknown will include moving through phases that include 
reframing the mind, revitalising the body, restructuring their environment and renewing the spirit. 

Enabling agents were identified to include government agencies, TVET institutions, industry and 
small and medium businesses, with a key role being played by TVET institutions in the change or 
empowerment process of older workers through retraining. A model for the development of an 
integrated policy framework was developed which elegandy outlined the interrelationship of 
these organisations. 

Four actions were identified as essential for TVET institutions to initiate change that results in the 
provision of retraining courses and services for older people. These are preparation, planning, being 
present for staff, and pronouncing or affirming support and commitment. 



Comments 

The paper generated considerable discussion around a range of government policy, social, 
economic and learning issues. Key differences between developed and developing countries (for 
example, support processes, pensions, dependence on family, taxation systems etc.) were discussed. 
A significant issue for some countries is whether in fact they have (or will have in the future) the 
resources that can be diverted to the continued education of older people at the expense of 
investment in youth. 

Of relevance to the direction of TVET institutional policy would be further research into whether 
education levels are increasing or decreasing as the population ages. We need to be careful that in 
considering this issue in a global context we are not generalising about educational levels of the 
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older community. We should not assume that the majority of the aged population is un- or under- 
educated. The challenges to TVET will also include the need to build on this cohort’s education 
and work/life experiences. 

The underlying theme of the paper is that a holistic approach to training is required to enable older 
workers to either remain in work or to take new directions, and this led me to consider the concept of 
‘work ability’ developed by the Finnish Institute of Occupational Health (FIOH) under the guidance 
of Professor Juhani Ilmarinen. The model considers the impacts of health, competence and individual 
values and motivation on the ability to remain in work and also ‘looks at the work environment; the 
demands of work, community and organization at work and management and leadership. As an 
integrated approach, work ability also extends outside the work environment to factors that are 
known to influence work ability such as family, friends and relatives and the broader social and policy 
environment.’ <http: / / www.businessworkageing.org/ newsletters/April%20Pg5.htm>. 

While the paper provides a policy framework for TVET institutions, the next step would be to 
consider how this framework can be put into action and to identify the issues relevant to the 
development of training curriculum that targets the needs of older people. Questions that may need 
to be considered include, will they want to: 

^ be fast-tracked through courses 

^ undertake training on a casual as needs basis or as formal programs. 

Additional questions include: 

^ what additional processes for recognition of prior learning or current competencies will need to 
be considered 

^ what might be the teaching and learning methodology barriers etc. 

^ what are the lifelong learning imperatives of this age cohort. 

The paper identifies that ‘TVET institutions shall provide lifelong learning interventions for 
continuous upgrading of skills and knowledge of the elderly members of society’ — perhaps 
retraining should not just be an ‘add on’ but a component of the lifelong process? 

The paper oudines a process for the integration of government, industry, TVET and small and 
medium enterprises as influencers in the training and retraining process, but we need to consider 
whether there are other organisations and agencies that need to be included. What is the role of 
funding and multilateral agencies such as the World Bank, Asian Development Bank, multinational 
industry bodies etc.? 

Not included in the written paper but outlined during the presentation was the case study of how 
the model of an integrated policy framework is being practised at the Colombo Plan Staff College. 

It would be interesting to look at this model in a wider context and consider how this fits in the 
TVET circle of control. 



Conclusion 

The paper and presentation provide an excellent starting point for the development of debate on an 
appropriate policy framework with the potential to inform the practice of providing retraining and 
lifelong learning opportunities for the older population. 
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Introduction 

The changing age profile of the world’s population is now a well-established fact. Research 
undertaken by the United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs demonstrates that, 
by 2050, 22.1% of the world’s population will be 60 years or older (in 2000 it was only 10%). 
However, a closer look at those statistics reveals that the situation in developed and developing 
countries is quite different. For example in Europe in 2000, 19% of the population was aged 60 or 
over, while in Asia this was only 8% (United Nations Secretariat 1998). Even within the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) countries (for example, Turkey, Mexico 
and the United Kingdom) there are differences in demographics. 

However, modelling done by the United Nations demonstrates that the rate of ageing in developing 
countries is more rapid than in developed countries, thus developing countries are likely to have 
less time than developed countries to adapt to the consequences of population ageing. For 
developing countries age-related reforms are often not at the top of the political agenda, since other 
pressing issues, such as poverty alleviation, skill development for youth, and unemployment capture 
most attention. There is thus an urgent need to explore the issue of the ageing population in 
developing countries and identify some approaches and strategies for dealing with this important 
emerging issue. 



Population in statistics 

Over the past few years, the world’s population has continued on its remarkable transition path 
from a state of high birth and death rates to one characterised by low birth and death rates. At the 
heart of that transition has been the growth in the number and proportion of older people. Such a 
rapid, large and ubiquitous growth is something new for our civilisation. Modelling of the 
population profile demonstrates that by 2050 the tendency for population ageing is evident across 
the globe. Figure 1 shows the rate of ageing for the different regions in the world. 
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Figure 1 Population pyramids: Age and sex distribution, 2000 and 2050 
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Figure 2 shows the median age by region. It illustrates that the difference between the current and 
future median age is much larger for Africa, Latin America and Asia than it is for Europe and 
Northern America. The high speed of change for the developing world is also evident. 



Figure 2 Median age by region, 1999-2050 
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China and India are the two most populous nations on earth and presendy comprise a little more 
than one-third of the world’s population (Fathers for Life 2006). 

Demographers, as well as the general public, believe that unchecked population growth is a serious 
problem for those countries. However, the problems faced by China and India in the next few 
decades will be quite different from what most expect. Both countries will be facing a population 
problem of unprecedented proportions. As a consequence, they will lose the steady renewal of their 
working and productive population sector. The productive, employable population sectors of these 
countries will shrink to less than two-thirds of their population, meaning that, even if all people of 
working age were to be gainfully employed, they would have to support at least a third of their 
population (and growing) that is not yet or no longer capable of working. 

Another issue is that there won’t be the necessary wealth to maintain the standard of living that 
people have become accustomed to. What that means is that for many presently living at or barely 
above subsistence levels, the situation will get worse. Not the least of the reasons will be that elderly 
people win have no younger people to help support them, while the state will be unable to do so 
because of insufficient financial resources. Projections for population distributions for China and 
India for the years 2000, 2025 and 2050 are presented in figures 3 and 4. 
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Figure 3 Projection for the popuiation distributions for China 




Thus, supply of labour, reduction of economic growth and social security may be the major 

problems for these countries in the future. 

Thus, four major features of the current demographic revolution identified by the United Nations 

(2003) are relevant to the developing countries. 

^ Currently, striking differences exist between regions. One out of five Europeans, but one out of 
20 Africans, is 60 years or older. Thus, at this particular moment ageing is not an issue for 
developing countries. 

^ The majority of older people (55%) are women. Among the oldest group, 65% are women. 

^ As the rate of ageing in developing countries is more rapid than in developed countries, 

developing countries will have less time than developed countries to adapt to the consequences 
of population ageing. 
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^ The impact of population ageing is increasingly evident in the old-age dependency ratio; that is, 
the number of working-age persons (age 15—64 years) per older person (65 years or older). This 
is used as an indicator of the ‘dependency burden’ on potential workers. Between 2000 and 
2050, the old-age dependency ratio will double in the more developed regions and will triple in 
less developed regions. The potential socioeconomic impact on society that may result from an 
increasing old-age dependency ratio is an area of growing research and public debate (United 
Nations 2003). 

Figure 4 Projection for the popuiation distributions for india 
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The last illustration that highlights the speed of changes for developing countries is presented in 
figure 5. Currendy the percentage of the population over 65 years of age in China is much less than 
in Canada; however, by 2050 the percentage of the over-65 age group will be very similar across the 
two countries. 
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Figure 5 Comparison between Canada and China by sex and age for 2000, 2025 and 2050 
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Can we deal with the issue in developing countries by 
drawing on experience from developed countries? 

To answer this question, a brief summary of the current trends in initial technical and vocational 
education and training (TVET) provision in developed and developing countries is presented to 
identify differences and similarities between them. Then the major concerns in relation to the 
process of the ageing population in developed countries and its relevance to developing countries 
are explored. 



The current trends in initial TVET in developed countries 

The recent report produced by UNESCO'— UNEVOC on worldwide participation in formal TVET 
programs identified a number of quite common trends in initial TVET that are apparent in the 
more developed countries and at least emergent in some of the less developed countries 
(UNEVOC— UIS 2006). The report relates them mainly to accelerated globalisation^ in terms of 
scientific and technological advance, rapidly changing markets and intensified global economic 



1 UNESCO = United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 

2 The SKOPE project based at Oxford and Warwick universities provides evidence of how skills demands have 
increased across a range of European countries. 
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competition. Global demand for skills is mosdy evident in the most economically globalised 
regions, including North America, Europe and East Asia. In other less developed regions of the 
world, where many countries are stiU only marginally engaged in the global economy, changes in 
skills demands have been less dramatic. 

Among the trends identified in more developed countries are: 

^ the massification of upper secondary TVET 
^ the creation of broad vocational tracks 
^ the reform of apprenticeships. 

The baseline level of TVET is changing. In many OECD countries between a third and half of 
young people go through some form of tertiary education. For the remainder, it has become typical 
to continue in education and training at least until the end of the upper secondary stage. Level 3 
qualifications are increasingly seen as the minimum necessary to ensure reasonably good prospects 
in the labour market in most developed OECD countries. Level 2 TVET qualifications are 
gradually being phased out in many regions. The policy in many states is now for comprehensive 
general education to last at least until the end of compulsory schooling to ensure the acquisition of 
the new basic skills to an adequate level. 

Some vocational programs at level 3 have been adapted so that they contain a larger element of 
general education and more generic forms of vocational preparation. These programs, such as the 
baccalaureat professionnel programs in France, prepare participants for a cluster of occupations in a 
given sector rather than for a single occupation. 

Apprenticeship systems have experienced a decline in a number of developed countries. The recent 
reforms of the apprenticeship systems in a number of countries^ have sought to make the 
apprenticeship system more flexible, to increase its reach across sectors, and to raise its status in the 
eyes of young people. Greater flexibility has been sought by extending the upper age limits for 
apprentices, by modularising programs, and by broadening training by reducing specialisms and 
enhancing general education. Extending the range of apprenticeships has involved seeking to 
establish programs in new sectors and various measures to encourage more of the very large and 
the very small employers to become involved (UNEVOC— UIS 2006, p.37). 

The current trends in initial TVET in developing countries 

The situation in the less developed countries is quite different. As stated in the UNEVOC— UIS 
report (2006), many less developed countries face multiple problems in delivering effective TVET 
and in ensuring high-level participation, over and above those experienced in the most developed 
countries. These include, in many cases, problems of supply in terms of: 

^ lack of public finance for physical infrastructure and equipment 

^ lack of adequately trained instructors 

^ problems of communication and coordination, particularly in remoter areas 
^ inadequate ICT infrastructures 

^ inadequate system capacity in terms of central planning agencies, research and development 
capabilities, standard setting bodies etc. 

^ lack of finance and/ or capability to undertake routine and preventive maintenance of the 
physical plant and equipment. 



3 Denmark and Greece in 1989; Luxembourg in 1990; Portugal in 1991—92; France in 1992—93; Ireland and 
the Netherlands in 1993; Spain and the United Kingdom in 1994 (OECD 2006, p.l37). 
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Barriers to access on the demand side may be equally problematic including, in many of the 
poorer countries: 

^ low levels of literacy which impede participation in TVET 
^ lack of resources to pay for TVET tuition and materials 
^ inadequate information and counselling with regard to what is available 
^ traditional attitudes which constrain female access to TVET (UNEVOC— UIS 2006, p.42). 

From this analysis it is evident that developed and developing countries are currendy facing 
different issues and trends in terms of TVET provision in general. 



Ageing population — experience of developed countries 

In terms of the ageing population, most OECD countries are undertaking ageing-related reforms 
through an accumulation of small changes aimed at later retirement, job opportunities, training, 
reduced labour cost and career management (Spiezia 2002). Integrated policies aimed at addressing 
the specific needs of older workers are rare. As stated in the recent OECD report (2006), ‘action is 
required on many fronts if work is to be made a rewarding and attractive proposition for older 
people: work incentives [such as pension reform that encourages later retirement] must be 
improved; employers must be encouraged to hire and retain older people; and the employability of 
older workers must be strengthened’ (p.l37). Thus, ‘a co-ordinated and comprehensive package of 
age-friendly employment measures and policies is required’ (OECD 2007, p.l37) and TVET can 
play its important, but limited role in achieving this goal. Its role can be mainly related to improving 
the employability of older workers and, in particular, to promoting training. As highlighted in the 
OECD report (2006): 

An important requirement for improving the employment prospects of older workers is to 
upgrade their skills. Older people in the workforce tend both to have lower prior levels of 
education and to engage in less training than younger workers. Tackling this double 
disadvantage is not an easy task, and no country has yet found an ideal way of doing so. 

(OECD 2006, p.ll8) 

The request for up-to-date skills and effective approaches towards their development was met by 
the OECD in 1998 when seven principles to guide ageing-related reforms were formulated. Among 
them, a strong emphasis was placed on the need to ensure that more job opportunities are available 
for older workers and that they are equipped with the necessary skills and competence to take them 
up (OECD 1998 cited in Spiezia 2002). 

Although in developed countries the TVET system is well positioned to respond to the above need, 
the progress achieved between 1998 and 2006 is limited. A number of studies (for example, Dawe & 
Elvins 2006) have identified some barriers to the skill development of mature-aged people that need 
to be addressed to facilitate a better attachment to the labour market. The Dawe and Elvins report is 
focused on individuals’ attitudes to learning and the ways the narrow skills base of older workers (as 
a barrier to learning) can be dealt with by TVET. ‘Age-enhanced’ activities (those in which work 
remains within older people’s capacities and performance improves as a result of experience, with the 
additional knowledge compensating for a decline in information processing or physical capabilities) 
can be seen as a framework for developing training approaches. Theoretical approaches adopted in 
this paper consider individuals within the context of where they perform their activities, using ‘tools’ 
they have learnt in their personal and social relations throughout their life. 

An approach proposed by Warr (1994) is summarised in table 1. 
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Table 1 Task categories and expected relationship of performance with age 



Task category 


Basic capacities 
exceeded with 
increased age 


Performance can 
be enhanced by 
experience 


Expected 
relationship 
with age 


Illustrative job 
content 


Age-impaired 


Yes 


No 


Negative 


Continuous paced 
data-processing; 
rapid learning; 
heavy lifting 


Age-counteracted 


Yes 


Yes 


Zero 


Skilled manual 
work 


Age-neutral 


No 


No 


Zero 


Relatively 

undemanding 

activities 


Age-enhanced 


No 


Yes 


Positive 


Knowledge-based 
judgements with no 
time pressure 



Source: Warn (1994, p.314 cited in Spiezia 2002, p.101) 



In a sense in traditional societies the communities appreciate the wisdom of the elderly and their 
knowledge-based judgements. 

Application of this approach has two implications: within each institution careers have to be 
managed in order to move workers as they grow older progressively from age-impaired work to 
age-neutral or age-enhanced work; and the need for appropriate training for elderly workers. 
Training for the age-enhanced work would realise a higher return for the employers when formal 
training enhances the working knowledge accumulated on the job, and the know-how of older 
workers is updated when technological and organisational changes make it obsolete (Spiezia 2002, 
p.l02). Thus, a major organisational challenge would be to create a particular learning culture 
among older workers and within organisations. 

The approach presented above is supported by the findings of recent research published by the 
National Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER) (Dawe & Elvins 2006) that 
concluded that ‘labour market-related gains are greater for the mature-aged who complete higher- 
level qualifications’ (p.3). It was also reported that three major factors emerged as barriers to the 
skill development of mature-aged people. These are: 

^ negative attitudes and behaviours of employers and employees towards older people working 
and to learning new skills and knowledge 

^ individuals’ personal circumstances and attitudes to learning 

^ public policy beyond vocational education and training, such as some aspects of superannuation 
and retirement income policies (p.3). 

Thus a learning culture (within the learner and within the organisation) that reflects the need and 
appreciation of learning for older workers has been highlighted in the literature as a major 
important factor supporting effective skill development for older people. As the OECD (2006) 
suggests, ‘training that is targeted and has a strong on-the-job element is most likely to be 
successful’ (p.l22). 



Ageing population — experience of developing countries 

Developing countries, however, do not see the issue of an ageing population as an important 
item on their agenda. Why is this so? The major reasons for concern for developed countries as 
argued by Spiezia (2002) relates to ‘financial sustainability of pensions and health-care systems 
and a possible reduction in economic growth’ (p.l). These reasons are not particularly relevant 
to developing countries. Thus, there are a number of issues that should be taken into account 
when formulating policies for developing countries: currendy, the ageing population is not an 
issue for developing countries; currently, the concerns stated above by Spiezia (2002) are not 
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relevant to developing countries; and TVET trends in developing countries are very different 
from those in developed countries. 

However, the results of population modelling demonstrate that forward planning should be 
undertaken to address potential problems in the future, such as supply of labour, reduction in 
economic growth and social security. In that context, to what extent can we draw on the limited 
experiences of developed countries in addressing the issue of the ageing population through 
education and training? Would the concept of a learning culture be a framework for addressing the 
issue in developing countries? 



Activity theory 

The theoretical perspective adopted in this paper is based on activity theory as a conceptual tool 
developed to help in understanding the process of learning situated within a particular cultural- 
historical context. Developed by Vygotsky (1978, 1987), then Leont’ev (1981), it looks at the complex 
interrelations between the individual subject and his/her community. The theory was further 
developed by Wertsch (1991), who introduced Bakhtin’s ideas (1981, 1986) on dialogicality, and by 
Engestrom (1987, 1993, 1995, 1999a) through the development of ideas on multiple perspectives and 
networks of interacting activity systems. Figure 6 represents the model of human activity. 

Figure 6 The structure of a human activity system 



MEDIATING ARTIFACTS: 
TOOLS AND SIGNS 




Source: Engestrom (1987, p.78) 



Within this model, older individuals are considered within the context where they perform their 
activities, using material and immaterial tools (mediating artefacts) they have learnt in their personal, 
social and working lives. An application of activity theory also suggests that all components of the 
system are different for different contexts (developed and developing countries). Rules, for 
example, include general rules imposed by society and working communities; these influence the 
activity of the older workers. 

From this model it is evident that a person’s learning activity is the outcome of the interaction of 
multiple factors where individual aspects are difficult to separate from contextual ones. Individual 
performance is fuUy embedded in the context, and social relations are the main drivers in their 
individual lives. Older people, who have utilised the particular tools for a long time, are challenged 
by the complex relationships associated with their new learning activity. The adaptation of new 
tools has both social and individual implications. 
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In constructing a learning activity to achieve a particular set of outcomes, for example, ‘age- 
enhanced’ work, all components of the model should be adjusted to match these requirements. The 
majority of components will be different for the contexts of developed and developing countries. 



Figure 7 The structure of the learning activity for older people 




When analysing the difference, a number of limitations that influence such an analysis should be 
accounted for. Firsdy, the object of activity is a ‘moving target’ (Engestrom 1999b) that is closely 
related to the particular context at a particular time. Secondly, both developed and developing 
countries differ widely in both the extent to which they have identified issues concerned with 
learning by older workers and the extent to which they have addressed it. When activity theory is 
used to analyse the learning activity, a number of factors should be considered. 

For example, differences in the object of activity are closely related to tensions in wellbeing — 
survival paradigms used in the world values surveys (Inglehart 1997). If we take the African 
continent as an example, Africa includes many of the world’s least developed countries and is the 
focus of intensive aid policy in which TVET might be expected to play a part. What are the 
specificities of the context that should be seen as influencing the structure of learning activity for 
older people? 

A number of studies conducted in Africa and summarised in the UNEVOC— UIS report (2006) 
identified its specificity. For example, in the case study of TVET in four Francophone Africa 
countries (Cote d’Ivoire, Madagascar, Mali, and Senegal), David Atchoarena and Andre DeUuc 
found that the inherent deficiency in TVET programs and their patterns of delivery is that they 
ignore the informal sector, especially the artisans’ micro-enterprises. Originally modelled on the 
French school system, TVET in these countries has often not fuUy taken into account the 
possibilities of the traditional apprenticeship for meeting the needs of the artisan sector, which both 
provides jobs and often stands in need of improvement (Atchoarena & Delluc 2002). This is mainly 
because their TVET programs have maintained a fairly large amount of general content not 
relevant to the specific skills required for the informal sector (UNEVOC— UIS 2006, p.46) Thus this 
request to emphasise the informal sector will affect almost all components of the model: division of 
labour, mediating tools, community, rules and goals. 

Generally speaking, the low proportion of TVET in general secondary education is pardy due to 
the public’s attitude towards this branch of learning, which is usually regarded as leading to low- 
status occupations and lack of progression to higher levels of education (Atchoarena & Delluc 
2002). This definitely should be reflected in community and rules components. Moreover, the 
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pupils who enrol in this kind of education are considered to be those who have failed in general 
education. This results in a contradiction between the generally negative image of TVET and the 
strategic role it is supposed to play in the economy, especially in the informal sector, as regards the 
sectors more integrated into the global economy (Atchoarena & Delluc 2002). 

Numerous concerns have been voiced over the past decade about African TVET. Atchoarena and 
Delluc (2002, p.38) summarise these concerns in terms of: 

^ poor quality 

^ very high cost 

^ training not suited to actual socioeconomic conditions 
^ disregard of the informal sector’s needs 

^ disregard of the labour market and of the high unemployment rate among graduates. 

In view of the changes in the labour market, the objectives of technical and vocational education 
have become more diverse: they are no longer simply economic but also social, including the fight 
against poverty and the integration of young people into the working world. All of these objectives 
are in line with the articulations of the Millennium Development Goals (Atchoarena & Delluc 2002, 
p.38). Given the prevailing economic trend, two other major objectives have been identified and 
must now be pursued: to train the workforce for self-employment; and to raise the productivity of 
the informal sector (Caillods 1994 cited in Atchoarena & Delluc 2002). Both will influence the 
objective of learning and activity for older people. 

Another important issue is that many children in Africa are getting training through apprenticeships 
within family business or in formalised village polytechnics (rules and community components). 

This analysis demonstrates that the model based on the activity can be appropriate for the African 
context, where informal training and training through apprenticeships are playing an important role, 
and for the contexts of other developing countries due to the nature of the activity theory that is 
focused on the individual. 



How to develop strategies for retraining the ageing 
population in developing countries? 

Although TVET development trends are different for developed and developing countries, activity 
theory can provide a useful concept of analysis of learning for older people within a particular 
context. For developing countries there is a particular need for a complex approach towards the 
issue. Development of public policies oriented towards the current and future awareness of the 
demographic trends should be supported by trialling and analysis of the different types of training 
interventions that could be employed to prevent labour market exclusion of older workers in 
developing countries. However, as O’Connell (2005 cited in Dawe & Elvins 2006) found in his 
analysis of developed countries, there is a lack of information available about which types of 
training interventions should be employed or how these interventions should be funded. Thus, for 
both types of countries the role of research on this issue should be highlighted; the starting point 
for this research could be based on an activity theory model. 

The learning taking place through formal or informal training will be different in different situations, 
and the activity theory models could be used to analyse and reflect upon each situation. Differences 
in the objective of the activity in the different contexts constitute an important basis for the 
development of strategies for the ageing population. Is it a survival strategy or a wellbeing strategy? 
Both educational knowledge and educational policies need to re-examine assumptions behind the 
belief in the universal validity of approaches designed within the context of developed countries. 
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Conclusion 



This paper has analysed demographic trends within developing countries and demonstrates that, 
although an ageing population is not a current issue, in 50 years time it will constitute an emergency 
situation. A key concern is that there are current problems related to the provision of TVET, but 
there are also other emergency issues that prevent governments of developing countries from 
orienting their policies towards the future issue of an ageing population (although the rate of increase 
in the proportion of older people in developing countries is higher than in developed countries). 

The paper focused on the role of the TVET within a comprehensive approach for broad ageing 
policy development undertaken by some countries. Improving employability is seen as a major area 
where TVET can make a contribution. Vast differences identified between developed and 
developing countries led to the conclusion that a critical approach is required when considering the 
application of experiences from other countries. However, it is proposed that research should play 
the leading role in formulating any policies for developing countries. The analysis undertaken on 
the basis of activity theory can be useful for understanding learning activities of older people in 
developing countries. Such an approach firmly positions it within a particular context — including 
the need, policies, and meaningfulness for learners and employers. This analysis can help to develop 
training interventions for policy formulations and contribute to an increase in public awareness of 
the ageing issue and its potential socioeconomic impact on society. 

Thus, the starting point for formulating the TVET role and the informal training role in improving 
employability of older people should be an analysis specific to the context of each country and 
states /regions within the country. Such an analysis would help to promote understanding of the 
relationships and tensions between older workers’ particular environment, their goals and their 
outcomes. 
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Discussant’s comments 



Meredith Baker 

Australian Government Department of Treasury* 

Australia 



Synopsis of the paper 

This paper argues that, because the speed of ageing in developing countries is faster than developed 
countries, developing countries will have less time to adapt than developed countries to the 
consequences of population ageing. Accordingly, the authors argue there is an urgent need to 
explore the issue of population ageing in developing countries and identify some approaches and 
strategies for dealing with the emerging issues; otherwise, in 50 years time their ageing populations 
will result in an ‘emergency situation’. This is because other issues, such as poverty alleviation, 
prevent developing countries from orienting their policies towards addressing the issue of relatively 
fast population ageing. 

The authors then ask whether there are any lessons from developed countries for developing 
countries to address the issue of population ageing. To answer this question, they focus their 
analysis on one possible solution. This solution centres on increasing the employment rate of older 
workers by enhancing their job opportunities and their skills and competencies. Within the context 
of technical and vocational education and training (TVET), they conclude that the main lesson 
from their review of the literature is that a learning culture (both within the learner and within the 
workplace) that reflects the need and appreciation of learning for older workers is a major factor 
supporting effective skill development for older people. 

The authors then go on to ask whether the concept of a learning culture would be an appropriate 
framework for addressing the issue of an ageing population in developing countries. They do this 
by using ‘activity theory’ (a cultural— historical theory of activity, based on Marxist philosophy, 
developed in the 1920s and 1930s by a group of Russian psychologists'^), as a framework for 
developing and analysing strategies for retraining ageing populations in developing countries. 

The main lesson that I drew from the authors’ analysis is that the design of retraining for older 
workers in the developing country context needs to be cognisant that people do not learn in 
isolation from their own history; their social environment and communities; their interactions with 
other people and their knowledge, skills and judgements; the way they have learned previously 



* Discussant comments were written while the author was employed at the Australian Government Department of 
Families, Community Services and Indigenous Affairs. The views in these comments represent those of the author and 
should not be attributed to the Australian Treasury or the Australian Government Department of Families, Community 
Services and Indigenous Affairs. 

4 Source: <http: / / www.edu.helsinki.fi/activity/ pages/ chatanddwr/ chat/ > 
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(formally or informally); and their technological know-how. Accordingly, the bottom-Une message 
of this paper is that the success of TVET for older workers in developing countries as one means 
of solving the problem of an ageing population depends on its being individually tailored, rather 
than having a ‘one size fits all’ model. 



Comments 

Overall I found the paper to be very thoughtful and thought-provoking; it was well written and easy 
to read, had a logical flow and was well argued. The questions raised by the paper (that is. Is the 
faster tempo of ageing in developing countries a problem? Does it might matter for some countries 
more than others? And what might be the lessons from developed countries for developing 
countries?) are certainly worthy of examination. However, I do have a number of comments about 
the paper. 

^ While there are negative aspects associated with ageing, the fact that developing countries are 
ageing faster than developed countries can be seen in a positive light. Advances in medical 
technology have led to reductions in infant mortality (and hence the need for high birth rates in 
these countries), as well as longer lives. 

^ The research method, which largely comprised a literature review, was appropriate. However, I 
would also point the authors to an OECD (2006) publication called Uve longer, work longer. This 
publication focuses on policies to improve the employment prospects of older workers, drawing 
on the lessons learned from 21 country reviews. It sees ageing as both a challenge and an 
opportunity and contextualises the role of increasing the employment of older people within 
other broad strategies to address ageing (which I will return to later). It also underlines the 
importance of strong macroeconomic conditions, well-functioning labour markets and policies 
to encourage greater labour force attachment over the life course as being especially important 
for underpinning higher participation rates among older people (OECD 2006, p.l3). The next 
version of this paper would benefit from the inclusion of a review of this publication. 

^ While I would have still gone from the big picture and drilled down to focus on the lessons 
from developed countries for developing countries, I felt the paper jumped too quickly to focus 
on one possible solution — retraining older workers. I felt the middle section of the paper would 
have benefited from further discussion of the broad spectrum of ageing policies in developed 
countries currently being implemented to tackle ageing. This would have served to better 
contextualise the focus of this paper. This discussion might include a consideration of the 
following issues: 

— the focus in developed countries on enhancing economic growth (or at least growth per 
capita), while at the same time generating an economic environment that will sustain the 
resource needs of an ageing population and provide a high quality of life for all its citizens 

— an outiine of the Australian Government’s policy response to ageing as an illustrative 
example of a developed country’s approach to ageing. The Australian Government’s policy 
response includes three interlinked policy components. 

The first is what is called the ‘three P’s’ — population, participation and productivity. Figure 1 
(sourced from the Productivity Commission’s [2005] report on ageing) outlines the links 
between the three P’s and economic growth (as measured by gross domestic product [GDP]). 
There we see that a focus on increasing the participation rate (and employment) of older 
workers is but one of a number of policy avenues available to the government. Moreover, 
TVET impacts on at least two of the P’s — through increasing participation rates (and 
therefore the supply of labour) and through enhancing labour productivity. 

The second key policy area involves more specific policies aimed at health and retirement 
incomes, which seek to address possible pressure points and which buttress the three P’s 
framework. 

The third is a focus on what the Australian Prime Minister, John Howard, recently described 
as ‘well governed flexibility’ (rather than fixed plans) (Howard 2006). By this we mean an 
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economy that has flexible labour, product and capital markets, including a flexible and 
responsive TVET system where users drive the system. This approach builds upon the 
approach to Australia’s economic development. That is, in a small, very open economy such 
as Australia’s, the dismanding of trade barriers and protection levels in product markets has 
necessitated a concomitant move towards flexible labour and capital markets in related areas. 

Figure 1 Tackling ageing — the 3 P’s of economic growth 




Source: Productivity Commission (2005, p.xviii) 



^ But what else might developing countries learn from the Australian experience in the context of 
TVET and ageing? To answer this, I looked back at the history underpinning how Australia got 
to where it is today. 

It was not until the mid-1980s that the issues of an ageing population structure were recognised, 
including the development, in 1985, of Australia’s current superannuation policies (that is, a 
focus on people contributing to their own retirement savings rather than relying on the 
government to provide for them in old age). Further analyses during the late 1980s and early 
1 990s (for example. Economic Planning Advisory Council 1 992) led to the raising of the 
qualification age for women to access the old-age pension from 60 to 65 over a 20-year period. 
Since the late 1990s a much sharper, whole-of-government approach has emerged. A key 
element of this is the Australian Government Treasury’s (2002) Intergemrational report^. 

Under the Charter of budget Honesty Act 1998, the Australian Treasurer is required to publicly 
release and table an intergenerational report at least every five years. This report is required to 
‘assess the long term sustainability of current Government policies over the 40 years following 
the release of the report, including by taking account of the financial implications of 
demographic change’ (Australian Government Treasury 2002, p.iii). 

The Intergenerational ri^or/ published projections of the demographic change — along with other 
factors, such as the effect on health spending of the increase in demand for new technology and 
treatments — to the Australian Government’s fiscal balance over the period 2001—02 to 2041—42 
(figure 2). These projections were based upon the maintenance of existing budgetary and other 
policy settings. The discipline of this approach results in the sustainability of current policies 
being subject to scrutiny. 



* Subsequent to the provision of these discussant comments, a more recent intergenerational report has been released 
and is available at <http://www.treasury.gov.au/igr>. 
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Figure 2 Projection of fiscai pressure on Austraiian government fiscai baiance 2001-02 to 2041-42 
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Source: Australian Government Treasury (2002, p.7) 



Further breakdowns of the component of the increased spending (Australian Government 
Treasury 2002, appendix A, p.69) have led to changes to health and retirement policies in 
Australia. It is important to note here that Australia has a social security system and a partially 
publicly funded health system. Developing countries will have different forecasts for spending, 
depending on their systems. The point is that such modelling lays out the consequences of not 
changing and helps point to priority areas for change. 

Following the Intergenerational report process, the Productivity Commission (2005) was also 
commissioned to gather further detailed evidence on the economic implications of an ageing 
population in Australia. Its analysis revealed that the cost of ageing would be about 6.5% of 
GDP in 40 years (base case) and, while there were some warnings about some pressing concerns 
in some areas (for example, health and aged care), their message is that early action would 
prevent population ageing from becoming a crisis. 

^ Having touched on the background of the Australian Government’s ageing policy development 
and its implementation, I have identified the following three questions as being relevant to 
investigating the lessons of one developed country (Australia) for developing countries in the 
context of TVET and ageing. 

— To what extent should there be a focus on getting markets working and well functioning as a 
key platform to facilitating a strong economy? 

■ Is the most critical area for TVET in developing countries maximising basic education 
(literacy and numeracy) and fixing the TVET system so that it works effectively (for 
example, the African situation described in the paper) rather than spending limited 
resources on retraining older workers? 

— Would it be prudent to gather evidence on the economic consequences of ageing and 
understand the consequences of not changing policies to respond to ageing? 

— Would it be possible to use the three P’s as a framework to prioritise investment in policies 
to facilitate strong and sustained economic growth so that the economy can minimise the 
impact of the consequences of ageing? 

■ This framework highlights a relevant issue likely to face many developing economies in 
the future; that is, what will be the impact of the demand for TVET-trained labour from 
developed economies be in the future? 

It would seem to me that understanding the role that TVET systems play within each of the 
above three considerations is the key to exploring the potential role of TVET in responding to 
population ageing (as well as the faster tempo of ageing) in developing countries. 
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By way of conclusion, I would like to say that I enjoyed this paper very much. It stimulated me to 
ask a number of questions and to start the process of exploring the answers to them. I have also 
focused on the areas where I felt I could add some value and my comments are intended to provide 
further ideas for possible further developments of this valuable and thought-provoking paper. 



General discussion 

The general discussion focused on the possible lessons (or otherwise) from developed countries for 
developing countries, the role of the informal sector and the effects of international migration. 

Possible lessons from developed countries 

Most participants felt that there were some possible lessons from the experience of developed 
countries for developing countries in responding to the issue of relatively fast ageing population 
growth. For example, one participant thought that there was a real opportunity for many developing 
countries over the next 20 or so years to set themselves up well for the following 20 years to 2050. 

In particular, if the major milestones of strong productivity growth and developing efficient 
infrastructures are achieved, then many of these countries (for example, China and India) would 
potentially be in a very good position to meet the challenges associated with a rapidly ageing 
population. Nonetheless, given the speed of ageing, nimble action by developing countries would 
be required. 

By contrast, a number of participants were less optimistic about the potential lessons from 
developed for developing countries. One participant, citing the significant differences in social 
security and health care arrangements between developed and developing countries, wondered 
whether there was much to be learned from developed countries and concluded that the ‘Australian 
policy cupboard was bare’ (in the context of assisting the TVET sectors of developing countries 
respond to ageing). 

Another participant felt that the inherent focus in many developing countries on current priorities 
meant that analyses on the costs and consequences of ageing would not be undertaken. 

Another participant also noted that the relatively fast pace of ageing would also impact on 
preparation within a country for the many social changes which accompany ageing. 

These comments generated further discussion about the way that developing countries might use a 
similar approach to that used in Australia. That is, modelling, analysing, and then responding to the 
consequences of ageing within the context of their particular circumstances rather than borrowing 
the actual policy responses developed by Australia. 

Another participant noted that the main lesson from Australia was the idea that sustainahilitj in 
terms of policy direction matters, irrespective of which path a country is going down. Cross- 
country differences also matter in this context (for example, the size of the population in many 
Pacific Islands contrasts significandy with China and India, for example) and hence the policy 
directions within many developing countries are likely to be different. 

Role of the informal sector 

One participant felt that more attention needed to paid to the role of the informal sector in skills 
development because of the magnitude of skills development (in both developed and developing 
countries) that occurs in that sector. 

The size of the informal sector in the economies of many developing countries also meant that 
applying the Australian Superannuation Guarantee legislation would probably not be sensible. 
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Effects of international migration 

One of the participants raised a number of issues relating to the effect of international migration on 
TVET and ageing in the context of a global market for TVET skills. It was noted that foreign 
remittances (from workers trained in developing countries but employed in developed countries) 
were often very important in the economies of these developing countries. Many of these workers 
had TVET skills (for example, domestic service, construction and paramedical); however, the lack 
of qualification frameworks in many countries inhibited such international migration movements. 

While acknowledging the importance of these foreign remittances to a developing country’s 
economy, one participant pointed out the experience of Tonga. It was argued that foreign 
remittances to Tonga from the second generation of expatriate workers were not as high as from 
those in the first generation. 
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Introduction 

India is a nation on the march. Hence, India is under global observation. India is emerging as a 
major economic power, and the entire world is keenly watching the way it will transform itself in 
near future. The Indian economy grew by 8.9% in the first quarter of the year 2006—07 {Hindustan 
Times 2006), although the government of India had aimed at 8% only. A comparison with the same 
quarter of the previous year indicates a maximum increase in the areas of trade, hotel, transport 
and communication. There was considerable decline in electricity, gas and power supply, and 
stagnation in agriculture, forestry and fisheries. The day these details appeared in the national 
media there was another significant development that attracted attention. Based on a survey 
conducted by the National Sample Survey Organisation, it was reported that ‘58% Employable 
Population Was Jobless in 04—05’ {Times of India 2006). According to this survey, 44% of people 
living in rural areas were employed. For urban areas the figure was a mere 37%. In rural India the 
proportion of the male workers engaged in agriculture activities declined from 81% in 1977—78 to 
67% in 2004—05, indicating the level of rural-to-urban migration. The two aspects of economic 
growth and the employment position very clearly set the agenda for understanding the challenges 
and opportunities before India. This understanding is essential to appreciate the Indian initiatives, 
achievements and failures in the process of development, poverty alleviation, creation of job 
opportunities, provision of education and technical and vocational education and training (TVET), 
and social security to the aged. 

Currendy, about 60% of aged persons live in developing countries. This percentage will rise to 75 
by the year 2025. In the year 2000, for the first time in human history, numbers of those above 60 
exceeded those below 14 years of age in a number of developed countries like Germany, Japan and 
Spain. This silent revolution has begun to create an impact on aU aspects of human endeavour and 
activity. The Indian aged population is currently second largest in the world. In the 100-year span of 
1916 to 2016, while the total population increased by five times, the numbers of older persons 
increased thirteen times. The only social security available to around 85 to 90% of them is that of 
the traditional joint family system. The concept of pious obligations ensures protection of rights by 
creating human obligations. These emanate from one of the basic values of life evolved as a part of 
Dharma — the righteous conduct — and are best expressed as ‘gratitude’. Every individual is 
supposed to discharge four pious obligations. These are debt: towards gods; towards parents; 
towards teachers and the creators of knowledge and wisdom; and towards humanity. These can be 
discharged by worship, by maintaining continuity of family, by acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge and by every type of social service (Rama Jois 1997). This traditional system too is 
changing visibly under the influence of contemporary global changes. India has already crossed the 
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United Nations defined percentage of 7 of those above 60, which means that India is now labelled 
as an ageing country; the present 7.7% will rise to 12.6% by 2025 (National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 2003). 

India accounts for a meagre 2.4% of the world’s surface area of 135.79 million square kilometres, 
supporting 16.7% of the world’s population. In 1951, India’s population was 361 million and was 
1028 million in the 2001 census. The population increase between 2000 and 2020 is estimated at 
320 million. Eighty-seven per cent of the total growth will be in the age span 16 to 64 years. In this 
growth the share of 0—14 years would be just 3% and those above 65 years will be only around 
10%. The life expectancy is also likely to rise to 71 years for males and 74 years for females by 2020 
(Indian Government Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 2006). 

The increase in the literacy rate between 1951 and 2001 was from 18.33% to 64.84%. The sex ratio, 
females per 1000 males, changed from 946 in 1951 to 933 in 2001. The rate of urbanisation is 
projected by the rural and urban population ratios, which were 82.7% and 17.3% respectively in 
1951 and were estimated at 72.2% and 27.8% in 2001. By 2020, 35% of India’s population is likely 
to be urban. These projections have been made based on several factors, including population 
growth, growth of the working-age population, labour force participation rates, educational 
enrolment at higher levels and school dropout rates. India’s labour force reached approximately 
375 million in 2002. These figures indicate a rise of between seven and eight-and-a-half million per 
year in the labour force, projecting a total of between 160 to 170 million by 2020, that is, 2.0% per 
annum (Indian Government Planning Commission 2004). Total unemployment in India has been 
estimated to be around 35 million persons in 2002. Around 39.3 million job seekers were registered 
in employment exchanges throughout the country in December 2005 {The Pioneer 2006). Against 
this, only 173 000 found jobs in the government sector. Over 5.2 million persons with graduate or 
higher qualifications are stiU waiting for jobs. Every year 5.0 to 5.5 million job seekers are 
registered. The placement in jobs, which was of the order of 138 000 in 2004, rose to 173 000 in 
2005. Over three-quarters of the unemployed are in rural areas and three-fifths of them are 
educated. In the current scenario of economic development — the tendency to shed excess labour 
and improved competitiveness — it is important to create job opportunities for all citizens. Access 
to employment is an essential component of economic choice and in moving ahead towards a 
better quality of life. This requires continuous monitoring, review and reorientation of national 
priorities, technology policies, educational infrastructure and the levels of commitment at 
implementation levels. Most crucial will be the role of formal technical and vocational education for 
young people in schools and colleges. This alone would not suffice. The infrastructure will need to 
be extended to other groups, that is, adults, aged, skilled or unskilled willing to learn, those in need 
of reorientation and upgrading of skills or those who need to acquire new skills. In developing 
countries like India, the attitudinal rigidity of preference for a government job or a white-collar job 
has just recendy begun to melt. It has to be consolidated. These countries really need intensive 
programs of adult education, not only in literacy but also in technical and vocational education and 
training (TVET). 

India’s long and distinguished tradition in science and technology, scientific thought and innovative 
ideas is part of its civilisation of over 5000 years. There is enough evidence of the presence of the 
profound Indian tradition of science and technology: the Indian contribution to the sciences, 
mathematics, yoga and the medicinal system, Ayurveda, is now receiving renewed global attention, 
far more than ever before. These do indicate the presence of a strong tradition of training in 
technical and vocational areas and, consequendy, of a scientific predisposition. Even in the 
nineteenth century, India had a reasonably good and functional system of vocational and technical 
education (Crane 1965). But, foreign rulers and their domination for over 200 years made the 
Indians believe that they were not scientifically or technologically advanced. Sixty years after 
independence, India has re-established its place in the scientific and technological world. 

Developing countries have realised rather late that the skills and competence of the workforce 
augmented with knowledge and technology determines the extent and magnitude of economic 
growth and provides opportunities for individuals to become part of the process. 
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The context 



In the mid-1960s Indian educational planners realised the critical importance of vocational training 
in schools and colleges and also outside the formal sector of education, in non-formal education 
and adult education initiatives. It is another matter that even now, only around 5—6% of the young 
people in the age group 20—24 years have undergone formal vocational training in the early stages 
of schooling. Taking a wider definition and considering the entire technical and vocational segment, 
it may extend to around 1 5%. The corresponding figures in Mexico and Korea are 28 and 96%, 
respectively. Usually this percentage is around 60 to 80 in developing countries. The Indian 
education system has expanded substantially during the post-independence period. The population, 
too, has grown three-fold. In a recent survey it was reported that, out of nearly one million schools, 
42 000 do not have a building, and 100 000, that is, 10%, are housed in single rooms. Over 140 000 
schools have only one teacher. These figures should give a fairly good indication of why we do not 
have more vocational schools. The literacy rates at present are around 68% and the target to 
achieve universaUsation of elementary education still remains elusive. To achieve the same by 2020, 
another 75 million or 44% more children will have to be enrolled. That means a proportionate rise 
in infrastructure support as well as the recruitment of trained teachers. Provision for training and 
retraining of teachers means more teacher educators and more teacher training institutions. 
Reducing the teacher— pupil ratio from the present 1 :42 to 1 :20 would mean an increase of 65% in 
the number of classrooms in the next 20 years. Quality improvement can certainly not be achieved 
if the teacher— pupil ratio is brought to an academically acceptable range. The task ahead in 
education is indeed daunting. Larger enrolments and fewer children per classroom mean increasing 
demand on secondary and university education. The following is a necessary requirement of TVET 
in the formal sector and also in the out-of-school non-formal sector. Policies now need to 
incorporate prominendy the significance of work experience, schooling in vocational streams, 
technical education for middle-level functionaries and TVET in the higher education segment. 

Policies in general education have paid attention to sustainability in several areas, particularly 
ecology, environment, conservation of natural resources and to citizenship education, to enable 
learners to contribute and create a sustainable future. Policies must be reoriented to reshape TVET 
to address the emerging concerns of sustainability. Linking TVET to the economic, environmental, 
and social aspects of sustainability has to become the critical concern of policy-makers and 
curriculum developers and should be extended to the entirety of general education. It is also now 
acknowledged that teacher education systems have to be geared to ‘a trans-disciplinary, holistic 
approach, which emphasises the importance of interrelatedness of the environment as a whole and 
the interdependence of parts’ (Maclean 2005). 

The 1968 National Policy on Education (Naik 1997) made major recommendations in regard to 
environment, conservation of natural resources, citizenship education and working with hands and 
gaining experience. For the first time, it recommended bifurcation of the secondary stage of school 
education into vocational and academic streams. Emphasising what is currendy being included 
under TVET, the essential concepts of work experience, vocational and technical education were 
put into the policy. 

^ The school and the community should be brought closer through suitable programs of mutual 
service and support. Work experience and national service, including participation in meaningful 
and challenging programs of community service and national reconstruction, should accordingly 
become an integral part of education. Emphasis in these programs should be on self-help, 
character formation and on developing a sense of social commitment. 

^ Special emphasis should be placed on development of education for agriculture and industry. 

^ In technical education, practical training in industry should form an integral part of such 

education. Technical education and research should be related closely to industry, encouraging 
the flow of personnel both ways and providing for continuous cooperation in the provision. 
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design and periodical review of training programs and facilities (Indian Government Ministry of 
Human Resources Development 1968). 

At present the major institutional infrastructure in the formal sector of technical education at the 
initial stage is that of industrial training institutions. Of the total 5068 industrial training institutions, 
1883 are in the government sector, with 3185 in the private sector. The total student capacity of 
738 000 has 75 000 places reserved for women. Taking into account all the sectors and provisions 
there for TVET, the number estimated does not reach 1.7 million. The nature of vocational skills, 
the variety of new skills needed, the paucity of resources, including qualified trainers, have all 
caused severe stress in the development of these and other similar institutions. As well as industrial 
training institutions, TVET is provided by the polytechnics established for those who complete full 
school education. Courses at these institutions last for three years, at the end of which students get 
a diploma. At higher levels, India has a well-established network of Indian Institutes of Technology, 
National Institutes of Technology, National Technical Teachers Training and Research Institutions, 
Agriculture Universities and a couple of Universities of Science and Technology. 

The inadequacy of the formal sector has been well realised and several attempts in the non-formal, 
private sector and through the open and distance learning systems have been made and are 
contributing effectively. ‘The changes in technology and work processes are too rapid for training 
courses and their instructors to stay up to date. The cost of training is also relatively high, as it often 
demands full-time enrolment for a prolonged period. Some vocational fields do not lend 
themselves to classroom or laboratory study at all’ (Indian Government Planning Commission 
2004). The policy and program formulations have taken note of the experiences gained so far. The 
private sector has grown significandy in the areas of providing computer training, even in rural, 
remote and far-flung places. However, training has also to extend beyond computer-related skills. 
With a majority of Indians engaged in agriculture, attention has been paid to imparting TVET at 
various levels to those working in this sector. India has achieved self-sufficiency in food provision, 
rising from a very dismal situation, thanks to its agricultural universities, national research and 
training institutions and the strategy of extension services. In absolute terms, India’s manpower 
base of scientists and engineers is its ‘greatest core competence’. However, India’s contribution to 
global scientific knowledge has now slipped from 10% to 2.5%. Just the reverse has happened in 
China. The number of scientists per million people in India, China and Japan is 157, 545, and 5095, 
respectively. This clearly indicates the need to expand the base of TVET much more widely. India 
has institutions of the highest international standards in science and technology. It is also an 
acknowledged fact that there is a need for greater and stronger links between these institutions and 
the ‘other’ institutions performing teaching and research functions at the same level and the 
practitioners in agriculture, industry, and other relevant sectors. 

There is one more aspect which needs to be examined in order to appreciate India’s needs and 
requirements in relation to TVET. Vocational training for farmers has not received the level of 
attention it deserved. Whatever has been done is significant but not sufficient. 

The sectors with high employment potential include: 

^ commercial agriculture 
^ agro industry and agro business 
^ afforestation for pulp, fuel and power 
^ retail and wholesale trade 
^ tourism 
^ housing 
^ construction 
^ garment industry 
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^ other small-scale and medium industries 

^ information technology and information technology enabled services 
^ education 
^ health 

^ financial services 
^ transport 
^ communications 

^ community services (Indian Government Planning Commission 2004). 

The TVET system has to remain ever prepared for unexpected additions to the above list; 
obviously, those areas which become obsolete in the ever-changing scenario of the job market need 
to be regularly deleted. 



TVET beyond the formal system 

A tiny system of vocational stream schools that prepare less than 5% of the senior secondary level 
vocational courses completions and the products of industrial training institutions and polytechnics 
does not suffice to meet the needs of the system or the society. Further, these training provisions 
are grossly inadequate for dealing with the increasing numbers of educated adults with 
qualifications in liberal education, but without skills in technical or vocational areas. Those coming 
from rural areas return to these areas with such an education; this neither gives them a job in the 
much-sought-after urban environment nor leaves them fit to contribute to the traditional 
professional tasks of the family. These educated people form one of the most significant groups of 
the adults that need to be brought into the fold of TVET. Care has also to be taken of those who 
dropped out of schools at various stages and who have spent several years in a frustrating and 
demoralising environment at an age when they should be contributing happily to the process of 
enhancing productivity. This group could be prepared for rural, and also urban, locations using 
recendy emerging production processes that do not require highly specialised manpower. 

There are also groups of people already in jobs or engaged in business but who are being affected 
by the new advances in equipment, gadgets, tools and technological variations. They desire to 
change their area of operation and for that need new skills or renewal of skills. A large number of 
people who retire from the armed forces at a relatively young age are generally well equipped with 
technical and vocational skills, which could be gainfully utilised with reorientation and renewal. 
Their rehabilitation is a major issue. A good percentage of them come from rural areas and their 
services could be utilised as trainers and resource persons for the TVET system. Adopting practices 
such as these requires an attitudinal change at policy levels. The changing cultural context and the 
encouraging performance of women in all sectors of education have opened an entirely new 
dimension in employment and entrepreneurship in India. Education for women is now supported 
and appreciated by the community. However, the dropout rates remain considerably higher for 
girls. As they grow up, they would certainly prefer to acquire skills to add to family income and to 
give them a sense of equality as contributors to the process of economic growth and development. 
Various factors continue to contribute to the utility of the traditional vocational skills, which are 
transferred within the family to the next generation. Such available expertise could also be 
augmented by the non-formal TVET initiatives, enhancing the relevance of such skills. The 
percentage of differendy abled children who get into schools is still relatively low. TVET for this 
group also needs to be adequately addressed at the implementation level. 

The groups mentioned above would certainly benefit if the formal system in schools were to 
expand and adequate provisions put in place for the children who are classified as disabled. Further, 
provision needs to be made for career counselling and guidance for different age groups interested 
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in a variety of pursuits. Vocational guidance units must be available in all institutions for people of 
all ages and inclinations. A modular approach, decentralised planning and establishing close 
coordination between formal and non-formal TVET should be seriously attempted. Linkages to 
services, crafts and industries must determine the nature of TVET to be imparted. 



Experiences gained 

Generally, vocational training outside schools and institutions has targeted unemployed and 
unskilled workers to prepare them for productive engagement. It also targets school leavers to 
prepare them for the labour market. This is a major concern not only of educational planners but 
also of communities and society. The critical importance of this issue becomes clear with the 
realisation that 55% children drop out by the time they reach class VIII, the number increasing to 
63% by the class X. Under such conditions, promises of equality of opportunity and social justice 
remain elusive, despite all good intentions. 

The response to this issue comes in the shape of various schemes launched by different ministries 
of the federal government and the initiatives of non-government voluntary organisations. Many of 
these have largely achieved their targeted objectives and, consequendy, have attracted attention. 
Upskilling of skilled or unskilled workers already in jobs has also been an important focus. Some of 
these initiatives are briefly referred to below. Many have reached the ‘aged’, although not necessarily 
only those above 60 years of age. They belong to the category that otherwise was not contributing 
to production activities. These initiatives also enhance understanding and appreciation of the tasks 
ahead in the context of a defined ageing population. Understanding these experiences would help 
planning and extending their outreach to those also who are keen to play a ‘second innings’. Some 
of the formal institutional arrangements and also the non-formal and voluntary initiatives could 
form the basis for extending the outreach of TVET for all age groups, particularly including the 
aged. Some of these are discussed below. 



Community polytechnics 

The establishment of community polytechnics was an outcome of recommendations made in 1978 
that selected polytechnics should act as focal points to promote community/ rural development in 
scientific areas through technology transfer. The major target is to provide skills training for self- or 
wage employment and to achieve technology transfer. There are nearly 500 community 
polytechnics with an annual intake capacity of 65 000. These are mosdy serving the needs of the 
organised sector, which includes middle-level supervisory technical personnel. Selected polytechnics 
initially prepare their own staff in micro-planning in rural areas, rapport-budding with villagers, 
identification of need-based areas of action and other such inputs that may help in planning and 
implementing, with community involvement, TVET for rural development and increased 
productivity. Socioeconomic surveys are conducted to identify target groups, the resource base, job 
potential, potential for science and technology applications, training needs and other requirements. 
This leads to the preparation of an operational plan spelling out timelines and targets. The 
combination of an area-specific strategy and the relationship with other developmental agencies has 
been found extremely relevant. The scheme launched by the federal government targets areas and 
communities which are in greater need of support. The scheme has produced encouraging 
community participation and has proved highly beneficial to socially and economically 
disadvantaged groups, including women, groups which had, otherwise, no chance of acquiring 
employable skills. Over 150 courses have been listed, which are being offered, depending upon the 
factors mentioned earlier. Training is given through short-term courses. An assessment is 
conducted by assigning a specific job to the trainee and a certificate is also issued. No equivalence is 
sought through the formal systems. Eighty per cent of the program is practical in nature. 
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Community colleges 



There are over 150 community colleges spread across 17 states. These have so far helped 35 000 
students from socially, economically and educationally backward groups by providing them with 
vocational and technical skills that could lead to gainful employment. These institutions offer open 
access, flexibility in curriculum and teaching methodology, cost-effectiveness and equality of 
opportunity in real terms (National Council of Educational Research and Training 2001). Areas of 
TVET these colleges cover include medical lab technology, automobile mechanics, printing 
technology, information technology, refrigeration, desktop publishing operations, and several 
others, depending on the needs and requirements of the area covered by the institution and the 
interest expressed by the trainees. Initiated as a movement in 1955, these focus on life skills, work 
skills, hands-on experience and internship. Community colleges provide an assessment and 
evaluation of the skills acquired and attitudes developed. The system does not impose many 
restrictions or constraints on applicants in terms of pre-entry qualifications. Acceptance into 
community colleges essentially follows the philosophy of ‘merit being just the availability of 
opportunity’. These colleges are also known as urban community colleges, rural community 
colleges, community colleges for women and tribal community colleges. These institutions provide 
courses both for the school leavers and those who may have completed education decades earlier. 
Extension activities cover other community members as well. The curricula include life skills, work 
skills, hands-on experience and preparation for employment. A study conducted on community 
colleges (National Council of Educational Research 2001) indicated a greater focus on discipline, 
punctuality, regularity and such other personality characteristics, which was marginally higher than 
that in institutions in the formal sector at a similar level. The courses offered by the community 
colleges present a vast array of responses to diverse community needs. These include integrated 
farming, rural marketing, post-harvest technology, building technology, animal husbandry and fish 
farming, and others. 

The work skills component has generally been found to be satisfactory, although several 
inadequacies in terms of lack of infrastructure facilities like libraries and workshops were also 
noted. The community colleges have so far remained only a private initiative and the beneficiaries 
are also mosdy from weaker sections of society with limited resources. Despite the constraints, 
the managements of these colleges are unwilling to opt for government assistance, as presumably 
it is invariably coupled with several stipulations which may lead to compromises on flexibility, 
freedom and accessibility to the desired group. Lack of a coordinating agency often leads to 
certain deficiencies in the totality of the education and training imparted through these colleges. 
While uniformity in content and training may not be necessary, comparability is certainly a 
desirable ingredient of this innovation. Well-designed programs are needed for preparing trainers 
and educators in the community colleges. Changes in community colleges themselves would also 
be needed for the higher age groups, which currendy do not undertake training or retraining in 
these institutions. 

Community colleges offer insights for the establishment of similar institutions, particularly in 
remote, far-flung, hilly and tribal areas which seriously deserve opportunities for gaining work skills, 
and also life skills for practically every age group. The system is being referred to here with the sole 
objective of indicating that various alternative approaches in TVET are being tried out in India. 
Some of these may be only elements of other programs and TVET may appear only peripheral. 
Even then, it could be serving a far bigger purpose helping those at the lowest rungs of society to 
move a couple of steps higher in the socioeconomic hierarchy. 



A voluntary initiative: Banwasi Sewa Ashram 

In India a considerable number of voluntary initiatives can be identified that attempt to transfer 
technology, new knowledge and other relevant inputs in response to local community needs and to 
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provide vocational and technical competencies at initial levels. This is necessary since a considerable 
percentage of the rural population in India stiU lacks access to education, health, and an adequate 
supply of food. One such initiative which has earned respect and reputation over the years was 
established in 1954 in Sonbhadra district of the most populous state of India — Uttar Pradesh. 
Known as Banwasi Sewa Ashram, it caters to the tribal population in a forest area that witnessed 
the advent of heavy industries. It also witnessed how the original inhabitants were ignored. They 
lost their traditional dependence on forest resources and were left uncared for by the industry. A 
dedicated couple moved in, motivated by the Gandhian spirit, with the objective and understanding 
that none should be ignored or neglected; development must be for the benefit of all, including the 
last man who was defined by Gandhi: 

I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are in doubt or when the self becomes too much 
with you, apply the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest man whom you may have seen and ask yourself 
if the step you are contemplating is going to be of any use to him? Will it restore him to a 
control over his own life and destiny? In other words, will it lead to Swaraj (self-rule) for the 
hungry and the starving millions? 

Then you will find your doubts and your ‘self melting away. 

The Banwasi Sewa Ashram envisages a strong, dignified and progress- oriented village community 
life that incorporates positive values of traditional life and assimilates the benefits of modern 
knowledge in such a way that people are not denied the benefits of the fruits of development. 

The organisation has mobilised people for community development, launched programs for the 
empowerment of women, developed community assets, trained personnel in technical and 
vocational skills, and achieved qualitative improvement in education, health, sanitation and 
agricultural activities. 

It is a comprehensive program designed to keep the local needs in view and prepared in 
consultation with the local people. The initiatives include generating community awareness, creating 
community assets, education, health, developmental activities and training. Skill training is a 
necessary component and is imparted in a totally non-formal manner. Due to the prevailing 
conditions and concerns, the focus remains on cottage industries. These include agriculture, animal 
husbandry, tailoring, electrical fitting and gadget repairs, repair of diesel pumps and hand pumps, 
basic skills in dealing with the health concerns of humans and animals etc. Improved skills are 
provided to the traditional carpenters, fitters, turners, blacksmiths and others. Several other 
voluntary agencies working in and around the area are also taking advantage of the training facilities 
created by the organisation. 

The work is mostly confined to an area of 6819.28 square kilometres, in an area comprising 60% 
foresdand and with a literacy rate of only 50%. The achievements listed by this organisation are 
seemingly very modest. In their workshop for vehicle maintenance and repairs and also used for 
‘production’ and repair of agricultural tools, they have, up to 2003, trained 2242 people. All of them 
have contributed locally and have ‘made the difference’. This organisation has achieved great 
community credibility and acceptance, establishing it as an example to emulate by those working in 
the voluntary sector. 



Open learning systems 

The National Open School, established in 1989, and in 2002 renamed as the National Institute of 
Open Schooling, offers vocational courses in broad areas of agriculture, engineering, technology, 
health, paramedical, business and commerce and others. It operates through a well-knit network of 
regional centers and accredited institutions/ schools. Planned essentially for school dropouts, it also 
offers vocational courses in combination with academic subjects. 
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The Indira Gandhi National Open University, established in 1985, has carved out a unique place 
for itself in open and distance education. It has launched nearly 80 programs of TVET in distance 
modes in various trades and skills at different levels for persons above 14 years of age. It does not 
insist on possession of any pre-qualification from the formal system. Most of the provinces in India 
have an open university, all of which are closely linked to the Indira Gandhi National Open 
University. A large number of people in the higher age groups and those who are already in jobs 
take advantage of the vocational and technical courses offered by Indira Gandhi National Open 
University and other open universities. 

India has been struggling with huge programs of adult education. Initially, these were confined to 
providing literacy, numeracy and a general awareness of the environment around the adult learners. 
Gradually the need to provide skills and technical know-how has been recognised. Towards this 
end, nearly 160 people’s education centers, known as Jana Shikshan Sansthan, have been established. 
Here a number of skill development programs that provide vocational and technical education and 
training of varying duration are run. So far around 1.5 million people have benefited. The scheme 
has visibly contributed to improving the vocational skills and quality of life of the beneficiaries. It is 
essentially an attempt to achieve the educational, vocational and occupational development of 
disadvantaged groups, including socially, economically and educationally backward groups of urban 
and rural populations, particularly neo-Uterates, semi-literates, women and girls, slum dwellers, 
migrant workers and others. 



Krishi Vigyan Kendras 

The agriculture and allied sectors contribute nearly 22% of the gross domestic product of India, 
while about 65—70% of the population is dependent on agriculture for its livelihood (Indian 
Government Planning Commission 2004). Sixty per cent of the area cultivated is dependent on 
monsoon rainfall. India faced the threat of food shortages reaching dangerous proportions in the 
mid-1960s. These shortages have been successfully overcome and food production now exceeds 
the needs of population growth. There are however several issues of concern in the agriculture 
sector. The sector provides enormous scope for accelerating growth through improved soil 
nutrition, pest management and more efficient use of irrigation and potential rainwater harvesting. 
Furthermore, there is stiU a vast scope for developing programs and infrastructure for the agro- 
processing industries. Scope also exists for further diversification of cropping patterns, from low- 
value to high-value crops, such as fruits, flowers, spices, vegetables and other horticulture crops for 
domestic consumption, processing and export. This sector can play a major role in providing more 
satisfactory levels of employment and entrepreneurship to educated, literate and semi-literate 
people with different levels of technical and vocational skills. 

India has developed vast infrastructure support systems at national, regional, district and at block 
levels, which have extended their outreach up to the villages. Research and innovation and their 
dissemination have contributed significantly through the training of personnel at various levels 
through a variety of programs in different institutions set up with specific objectives. The services 
of rural educated unemployed men and women could certainly be utilised more effectively by 
providing them with technical and vocational skills. They could then take advantage of the huge 
opportunity that the sector offers them. 

Of the variety of initiatives launched to extend the outreach of technical and vocational 
competence of the large number of adults spread over far-flung and remote areas, the Krishi Vigyan 
Kendras or Agriculture Science Centres offer a good example. These represent a typical example of 
technical and vocational education as continuing education. These centres are a major project of the 
Indian Council of Agriculture Research for technology assessment, refinement and transfer. At 
present there are around 500 of these organisations in state agriculture universities, institutions of 
the Indian Council of Agriculture Research, non-government organisations, state governments and 
other institutions. Their activities include training programs for farmers and farmwomen. In 
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addition, these bodies organise training for rural youth. Between April 2005 and March 2006, 

680 000 farmers and farmwomen were trained through 25 696 programs conducted by the Krishi 
Vig}'an Kendras. Of those trained, 468 000 were men and 212 000 women. These were conducted 
in 14 areas of training, which included horticulture, home science, soil fertility management, plant 
protection, fisheries, agro-forestry, agricultural engineering etc. During the same period, 8243 
courses were conducted for rural youth numbering 162 939; of these 98 545 were males and 
64 394 females (Indian Council of Agricultural Research 2006). The participation of women was 
encouraging, considering the social and cultural context stiU prevalent in rural India. Several 
innovations were also introduced. One of the Krishi Vigyan Kendras, in the state of Karnataka, 
identified representatives of self-help groups and progressive farmers who were closely associated 
with the different programs of the Krishi Vigyan Kendras. They received training in becoming 
leaders in technology-related organisations as well as in their technical area of expertise. After 
training, they act as resource persons. The result of the effort was visible in the establishment of 
474 units in 72 villages, with an annual production of 3700 tones of vermicompost (Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 2006, p.l61). A number of the Krishi Vigyan Kendras have 
attempted to implement the concept of disseminating appropriate need-based technologies 
through self-help groups. 



Craftsman training scheme 

This is one of the several schemes launched by the Indian Ministry of Labour with the objective of 
preparing semi-skilled/ skilled workers for industry. It particularly targets school leavers and youth. 
The industrial training institutes referred to earlier were established to impart skills both in 
engineering and non-engineering trades to young men and women in the age group 14—40 years. 
However, these are certainly not sufficient enough in numbers and output. Therefore the need to 
help those in the informal sector was recognised by launching a scheme of certification of skills 
attained informally (Indian Government Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 2006). A total 
of 43 ‘competency based standards’ have been developed and, by May 2005, 5750 workers had 
been tested and certified. This is obviously too small and inadequate a number in this category. In 
the 1960s, advanced training institutes were established to train and prepare instructor trainees in 
the techniques of imparting industrial skills. In 1977, a special scheme of advanced vocational 
training was launched for the training of highly skilled workers and technicians in a variety of 
advanced and sophisticated skills not available from other vocational training programs. They were 
also geared to meet the requirements of the local industry. 



TVET and women 

The empowerment of women is crucially dependent on economic empowerment. ‘Self-help groups’ 
form an effective strategy and work in areas like health, nutrition, agriculture, forestry etc. 

Organised groups are now interacting with experts through the Direct Receiving System of Indira 
Gandhi National Open University. There is emphasis on schemes and programs that lead to 
income-generation activities for women and arrangements for providing the necessary training for 
the same. A large number of ‘training-cum-employment-cum-production’ centers have been set up 
and these provide training in areas like electronics, watch assembly, garment making, weaving and 
spinning, hotel management and fashion designing. The scheme of condensed courses of education 
and vocational training for adult women was started as early as 1958. Mostly utilised by school 
dropouts, nearly a million young girls and adult women have undergone vocational training. A large 
number of voluntary initiatives have earned great credibility in creating equality of opportunity for 
women in certain places and situations where previously most of them faced a bleak future. 

There has been a more realistic understanding of the implications of TVET for women. The 
technical training institutions at various levels could not provide a level playing field for the female 
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entrants whose numbers were too small and the training was not always in response to the 
employer’s requirements. Gradually dedicated organisations have been established, some of which 
are focused specifically on women. The Self Employed Women’s Association has organised women 
workers for full employment through training in technical and management skills, along with raising 
awareness of their rights, and also through activism. It has empowered even those women who 
were illiterate, unable even to sign their names. This is a great success story that motivates and 
generates confidence in the role of the voluntary sector in providing vocational and technical 
preparedness amongst women, particularly the most deprived and deficient in the society. 

Science and mathematics were made compulsory components of school curriculum in India only 
after the 1968 National Policy on Education was accepted and implemented. It proved to be a 
decision of rare foresight in the context of bringing women to science and technology. Within the 
constraints imposed by socioeconomic and cultural factors, girls have performed better than boys 
in the technical, scientific and other related areas. The group of aged women is only now emerging. 
The attention of educational policies, however, still focuses on bringing in all the girls to elementary 
education and attempting to ensure their further participation in education. India’s achievements in 
the education of women deserve appreciation and attention. 

Women constitute a significant part of the workforce in India but continue to lag behind men in 
terms of the level and quality of employment. The 2001 census registered 25.6% of the female 
population as workers, representing approximately 127 million in the female population of around 
500 million. The majority of these are employed in rural areas and, amongst the rural female workers, 
87% work as agriculture laborers and cultivators (Indian Government Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting 2006). This group requires maximum attention in the form of short-duration courses in 
vocational training and in imparting technical know-how suitable to their level and area of work. The 
Krishi Vigyan Kendras discussed above took note of this requirement and organised programs on 
crop production, horticulture, home science, livestock production/management etc. over a period of 
one year, in which nearly 212 000 farm women, and 64 394 rural girls were trained. The employment 
of women in the organised sector (both public and private sector) as at 31 March 2002 stood at about 
4.935 million. This constitutes 17.8% of the total organised sector employment in the country. The 
distribution of women employees in the major industries reveals that the community, social and 
personal services sectors continued to absorb the majority of women employees. The lowest 
employment of women was noticed in the electricity, gas and water sectors. In the factory and 
plantation sectors women constituted 10% and 5%, respectively. 

Vocational training facilities for women are organised through a network of 218 women’s industrial 
training institutes and 582 women’s wings in general industrial training institutes and private 
women’s industrial training institutes, with around 47 000 places being under government control. 
The national Vocational Training Institute for Women has been set up with ten regional centers. 

All these establishments provide short-term courses for the aged and on-the-job workers. 



International context 

In an analysis of TVET in the context of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and International Labor Organization recommendations, deliberations 
were conducted for the Asia region in the year 2002 by the National Institute of Educational Policy 
Research, Japan. While various aspects of the formal sector of TVET were prominendy discussed 
in the 1 1 country reports presented, the deliberations did focus on non-formal education in this 
sector in relation to the informal economy (National Institute of Educational Policy Research 
2002). There is no uniform voice for this sector. The following skill needs of the informal economy 
were identified: 

^ management/ entrepreneurship training for owners— workers 
^ enterprise development training for owners 
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^ multi-technical skills for owners and workers 
^ training in appropriate technology 

^ skills to access and analyse information on products /product design, raw materials and product 
market, sources of credit/ technology support. 

Institutional infrastructures were not found adequate enough to respond to these needs, which 
obviously should not be confined only to the training of young persons; adults needed to be 
included. Several suggestions emerged in these deliberations, which continue to be relevant 
even today. 

The developing countries in the Asia region have inherited systems of education that generally 
emphasised general education in a more or less a similar pattern. The vocational and technical 
education pattern, focus and approaches have been rather diverse as, in most cases, this sector has 
attracted attention only in recent decades. For young people, work education or vocational 
education emphasising working with hands is generally a common feature. There are specific 
provisions for those with eight or ten years of school education as there are for those with ten or 
twelve years. There are provisions for apprenticeship training and pre-employment training after 
formal schooling. Polytechnics are common in several countries. Several of the provisions target 
groups ‘after school but before tertiary education’. In some countries employers take responsibility 
for providing TVET. Practically every country is reviewing its options in TVET in the emerging 
climate of globalisation and information communication technologies. Most countries now do not 
wish to leave even those groups outside the formal education network unattended. TVET is 
considered a strong potential tool that can accelerate development and augment efforts of equity 
and equality of opportunity. The limitations of the public sector provide a rare opportunity for the 
entry of the private sector, with the potential for solving some of the chronic problems of the 
system, such as dropout rates, and for enhancing enrolments. The private sector could also develop 
a skill culture and a fresh approach and attitude towards manual work (Grubb 1985). The sector 
could also help achieve true education that draws out the best in body, mind and spirit or in other 
words, achieves a symphony of head, hand and heart. 

In an analysis conducted for the Asia region over the period 1970 to 1990, based on enrolments in 
vocational education as a percentage of total enrolments in secondary education, those with less 
than 3% were classified as ‘ignored vocational education throughput’ (Tdak 2002). This group 
included Bangladesh, India, Myanmar, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Malaysia and Kuwait. Those which 
maintained reasonably high enrolments throughout, that is, above 10%, were Indonesia, Israel, 
Japan, South Korea, Papua New Guinea, Thailand and Turkey. Those that had progressed 
significantly included China, Iraq, Jordan and Syria. This indicates the preparedness or otherwise 
of these countries to meet the needs of those in the upper age groups and the demands they make 
on the non-formal sector. 

An analysis of social rates of returns is not an easy task. However, attempts made to estimate these 
have not established much superiority of vocational education over general education. However, 
earnings alone are not the criterion, since ‘workers with vocational education and training may be 
more productive than those with general education’ (Tilak 2002). The fact that investments in 
TVET are high and it is considered only as a second option makes it imperative on the system to 
present visible and tangible evidence of the totality of the gains from TVET. Once the aged and 
elderly are brought into the fold of TVET, this aspect can be handled better at family and 
community levels. 

The most important aspect for consideration is that countries like India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh 
are hardly in a position to think of TVET for the aged in the way certain European countries have 
begun to focus on this emerging aspect in their plans and programs of education. In the former, the 
priorities are likely to remain focused around universaUsation of elementary education and its 
impact on secondary education and higher education. Beyond any doubt, TVET is coming into 
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greater focus in these countries, particularly in the context of emerging job requirements and 
conditions of unemployment. Historically, after paying attention to the formal system, the attention 
shifted to non-formal and open and distance systems, which focused on those outside the schools 
or beyond formal systems and thus were relevant to the aged — who were to be made eligible to be 
part of the workforce. If this was the second phase, the third is yet to emerge — one that caters to 
those above 60 years of age. Some changes are visible. Old age homes are increasing in numbers. In 
the Indian social context this is a recent phenomenon. In such places, attention is paid to keeping 
the inmates busy. Not much beyond that has been conducted and actually implemented. The rural 
and far-flung areas are stiU practically untouched in the context of providing training to the aged for 
productive outputs. Provisions like a nominal old-age pension to the weakest in the socioeconomic 
ladder serve only a limited purpose and may not remain of much use after a couple of years. 



Conclusions 

The ministry of education continues to treat vocational education as an addendum to the 
mainstream education in schools and also in universities. This, in combination with the traditional 
societal preference for white-collar jobs, retards the expansion of vocational education. Resource 
constraint is of course a major hurdle, common to most of the developing countries. There is also a 
lack of coordination and comprehensive planning due to separate ministries dealing with vocational 
education and technical education. In India, this is the case not only at the federal level; it becomes 
more acute in several states due to the multiplicity of ministries in the education sector. 

Industries have not discharged their responsibility in assisting governments by establishing training 
institutions and creating facilities in the existing institutions. Considerable groundwork has yet to be 
undertaken to convince people that TVET is one alternative with the potential to lead to upward 
mobility. Further, people would like to know about and see for themselves the outcomes of TVET 
in their own area. A leap ahead in TVET, although essential and necessary, would not be possible 
unless the credibility of the system is well established. A major factor that retards the transition to 
TVET is an almost total neglect of the experience of working with the hands in the process of 
teaching and learning in schools. Several attempts, like work experience, socially useful productive 
work and work education made in this direction at various periods, were largely converted into an 
unavoidable ritual by the system. A much needed attitudinal transformation was thus lost. The 
stagnant system of examinations generally persuades parents to focus all their attention on their 
child getting ‘the highest percentage of marks’ at the year-end examination, which eventually makes 
all the difference in marching ‘ahead’! 

TVET in India is a distributed responsibility. The major players are the central government, state 
governments and the private entrepreneurs. In the government, both at the state and central levels, 
it is again distributed between the ministry of education and the ministry of labour. Then again, the 
ministry of education may itself be divided, under separate ministers, into several ministries. 
Coordination occurs more on paper than in practice and there is no spirit of healthy competition to 
be target-oriented and to excel in quality. Industries show considerable indifference in supporting 
structural arrangements for TVET at different levels. From the private sector, the top-class avenues 
being created for TVET are generally confined to the lucrative sector of computer-related job 
opportunities. These are often highly commercialised and thus deprive entry to the weaker sections 
of the society. This also creates imbalances in the availability of adequate trained manpower in 
certain sectors like, for example, agriculture-related vocations. While generally these are open to all 
age groups, the target group remains the ‘young of the affluent’. 

It is indeed very interesting to observe that the elderly in India continue to treat skill orientation and 
technical competency acquisition as the ‘other education’ for ‘them’, not for themselves! The 
traditional dominance of white-collar work continues, particularly amongst aged and retiring 
employees who may be an appropriate group for acquiring new skills and technical competence. It 
will take years before the second-class education tag will be removed from the TVET sector. Poor 
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career prospects and salary are also responsible for the continuation of this social segregation. The 
other factor appears to be the general condition of deficiency and deprivation of the institutions 
that are responsible for imparting TVET. The scheme of bifurcating secondary education into 
vocational and academic streams had the potential for converting parents and the society positively 
towards vocational education. It did not happen as, probably, even those responsible for its proper 
implementation themselves had the same, ‘second grade’, approach to the entire issue. 

^ Policy formulations now need to incorporate comprehensive programs for the aged. 

Considerable measures of initial preparation would be necessary in terms of preparing people 
and also in ensuring a comprehensive and coordinated approach. 

^ A review of national needs, international experiences and an overview of the impact of 

urbanisation and also of the extension of information communications technology to non-urban 
groups and areas would be necessary before a comprehensive understanding of managing 
various aspects of the aged, and particularly in relation to TVET, can be achieved. 

^ The provision of mobile training teams, part of a large-scale network, which can move in the 
villages to give practical demonstrations on the usefulness of TVET and generate awareness of 
its value in school education, is necessary. A demand has to be generated and an attitudinal 
transformation achieved in people’s perception of TVET. 

^ The management of TVET systems, as also of science, technology and information 

communications technology, requires new management skills and competencies and not much 
can be achieved under traditional bureaucratic control, which stiU persists as a legacy of the past. 

^ The system of certification for those who acquire TVET in informal or in the private enterprise 
sector has to be popularised, extended and expanded. Informal and other private training 
establishments also deserve encouragement and recognition. 

^ Career counselling and vocational/ technical guidance units in schools and other institutions 
need to expand their canvas to respond to individuals of every age group. They need to be 
trained in dealing with the elderly. 

^ Gerontology, the scientific study of ageing, needs to become an area of study in universities and 
colleges. Further, competency-based vocational programs need to be started by various institutions 
dealing with TVET. The open learning systems need to come forward and take the lead. 

^ Success stories like Banwasi Sewa Ashram, the Self Employed Women’s Association and 
others deserve greater policy support and encouragement in policies and at implementation 
levels. Training of government personnel in dealing with the voluntary sector is essential for 
an attitudinal change towards the preparation of the aged for creativity, productivity and 
self-sustainabiUty. 

A well-balanced, diversified and dynamic system of technical and vocational education can certainly 
emerge from the existing infrastructure that most of the developing countries have created. Policy 
changes have not only to be more responsive, these have to be swift and needs-based in real terms. 
The fast-changing global scenario projects several challenges and, simultaneously, offers 
alternatives to convert these into opportunities. This requires the participation of every adult, 
irrespective of being ‘aged’ or otherwise, to be prepared to contribute in the endeavours towards 
progress and peace. 
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Discussant’s comments 



Bill Martin 

National Institute of Labour Studies, Flinders University 

Australia 



I found Professor Rajput’s paper enormously interesting, useful and suggestive. For me, knowing 
Utde about Indian technical and vocational education and training (TVET), it reminded me of the 
size and complexity of Indian society and the challenges that necessarily go with any attempt to 
develop national strategies in India. To dwell on the issue of size and complexity: for an Australian, 
it is salutary to be reminded that India’s population would have encompassed over 50 Australias in 
2001, and that it will grow by about 16 times the total Australian population in the 20 years between 
2000 and 2020. At the same time. Prof. Rajput points out, India has embarked on a growth path 
reminiscent of the East Asian ‘tiger economies’ from the 1960s to the 1990s. Yet India still has a 
huge problem of unemployment and underemployment, with over half of the potentially employed 
population being without jobs. Although India certainly has an ageing population, its demographic 
profile is young compared with developed societies. Low employment rates amongst the prime-aged 
population and a relatively young population mean that providing TVET to improve the labour force 
participation of older people is unlikely to be a major policy focus in the short term. 

Instead, India faces a range of challenges in simply developing an effective TVET system that will 
ensure an adequate supply of skilled labour and serve the equity goal of improving job 
opportunities for the unemployed. The key issues described by Prof. Rajput sound rather familiar 
for analysts of the Australian TVET system (and other similar western ones), albeit with a very 
different cultural flavour. First, Indian TVET clearly suffers from prestige problems. With a special 
sharpness arising from the effects of the imposition of British traditions during the colonial period, 
there is clearly a view that more abstract, often less practical, education is more valuable. As Prof 
Rajput notes, overcoming this view and emphasising the social and individual value associated with 
TVET will be essential if the system is to be as effective as it can be. It will require imagination and 
diligence to overcome the deeply entrenched cultures, both Indian and colonial, that place TVET at 
the lower end of the prestige hierarchy. Perhaps, however, the new pattern of rapid growth and the 
associated demand for technically skilled workers will support the necessary shifts. 

India also appears to face related problems of integrating TVET into other forms of education. On 
the one hand, integrating TVET with school education, either through incorporation of vocational 
learning in schools or creating appropriate pathways from school to TVET, is problematic. On the 
other, there is a ‘missing link’ between vocationally useful skills in the technological areas and the 
highly scientific and abstract forms of training provided by the prestigious, international standard 
universities. To realise TVET’s potential to supply this link requires overcoming another 
problem — the indifference or resistance of employers to TVET training and qualifications. Again, 
it is to be hoped that the simple pressure of demand for skilled workers will help to overcome 
some of these problems. 
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Prof. Rajput’s paper provides a very concrete sense of the complexity and variety of TVET 
providers in India and the different dynamics that have generated these different institutions. 
Besides describing the industrial training institutions, the major existing formal TVET providers, he 
outlines a range of other providers outside the formal system. Some of these are highly successful, 
although tiny in the context of India’s population. They tend to be aimed at distinct groups of 
clients: community polytechnics focus on technology transfer into rural settings; community 
colleges are focused on providing vocational skills to disadvantaged groups; and so on. A 
particularly striking example is the Banwasi Sewa Ashram, which seems to integrate TVET into a 
complete community development process. Developed in a rural area that was the site of sharp 
modernisation confronting a tribal community, it apparendy seeks to provide a bridge between a 
traditional culture and values and modern developments. Prof. Rajput’s account of the large variety 
of TVET institutions emphasises the variety of needs and demands to which TVET in India might 
respond. Perhaps one implication of his paper is that Indian policy needs to be designed to bring 
out the best in each of these institutional forms by focusing on which need each serves best. 

In such a view, finding a place for older workers in TVET is likely to continue to take a back seat 
for some time, given the Indian problems of unemployment and the country’s demographic 
structure. However, India is likely to face some of the problems of an ageing workforce now so 
starkly apparent in some European countries. If it is able to develop its TVET system in the 
directions Prof. Rajput’s paper implies, with the aim of satisfying the diverse range of contemporary 
needs and goals his analysis outlines, then India may have the luxury of having both time and the 
lessons of the developed countries to develop its response. 
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Introduction 

Nowadays, most advanced countries face issues concerned with ageing societies. Advances in 
science and technology have led to improved health and longevity and these, combined with low 
fertility rates among the young population (also associated with increased female participation in 
economic activities and the desire for smaller families), are accelerating population ageing. In most 
developed countries this ageing of the overall population and the workforce is also occurring at a 
very rapid pace and will eventually slow their economies. As a consequence, there will be a rise in 
problems associated with the adequate supply of human resources and intergenerational conflicts 
regarding support for the elderly. 

Korea’s population is ageing at an unprecedented rate and Korea has recently recorded the world’s 
lowest birth rate. Many are concerned that Korea is likely to experience a social and economic crisis 
if it fails to respond wisely to the situation. The Korean Government has established the 
Presidential Committee on the Aging Society and Population Policy and is also in the process of 
developing measures that can be applied across all government ministries. 

Population ageing has a significant impact on the Korean policy for national human resources 
development (which aims to achieve efficient workforce development, distribution, and utilisation). 
In a rapidly ageing society where the productive labour force is expected to decrease, it becomes 
more and more important to establish a strong foundation for sustainable economic growth. A key 
solution is to reform traditional ways of thinking about the development of vocational competency 
(especially that of women and middle-aged and older populations) by encouraging individuals to 
resume or continue to participate in work. This will help to maintain the sustainability and growth 
of the labour market and the social safety nets. A new system of vocational competency 
development can help early retirees and the middle-old or older unemployed to restart their 
economic activities by making it easier for them to change their occupation or re-gain employment. 
In so doing, the cost of social security will be reduced. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss how Korea is attempting to revitalise its competency 
development system in an environment characterised by globalisation, rapid advances in 
telecommunications and information technology, declining birth rates and accelerated population 
ageing. The paper will first describe problems with Korea’s current system for vocational 
competency development and discuss the types of policies that are required to revitalise it. It will 
then suggest a new structure for vocational competency development in Korea and discuss 
associated issues. 
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The Korean system of vocational competency development 

Structure 

Figure 1 indicates that, as of 2004, the total amount of investment in vocational competency 
development by government, business and workers is about 5.3 trillion won (about US $6 billion). 
The number of training participants is about 4.8 million, and training for currendy employed 
workers accounts for 71% of the total. In addition to the public and private training institutes, 
schools like vocational high schools and community colleges are also responsible for providing 
vocational competency development and vocational training services. There are also some large 
enterprises which operate their own vocational training institutes and small- and medium-sized 
firms that carry out their education and training programs in conjunction with larger companies or 
public training institutes. 

Figure 1 Basic structure of the vocationai competency deveiopment system (unit: Korean won, 
persons, estabiishments) 
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A recognition that vocational competency development can be realised throughout all stages of a 
person’s life instead of being required only in particular stages is a concept that has driven the 
Korean Government’s endeavours to build an effective lifelong vocational competency development 
system. This concept is very much broader than previous understandings of vocational training 
which referred to vocational training as ‘activities related to education and training given to 
economically active workers or people who wished to become workers to improve their abilities 
required for employment and work performance’. In this paper we conceive of lifelong vocational 
competency development as ‘all kinds of education, training and related activities, provided by all 
t}'pes of learning institutions, from schools and enterprises to TVET [technical and vocational 
education and training] institutions, that aim to develop and improve competency for people 
preparing to enter the labour market, including workers in their prime working age, and middle- and 
old- aged workers preparing for their second occupational life’. Figure 2 is the result, if we apply this 
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definition to the relationships between school education, vocational training and lifelong vocational 
competency development at different life stages. 

Figure 2 Scheme of lifelong vocational competency development 
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Vocational education in school plays a key role in equipping students with the various basic 
capabilities necessary for economic activity. Primary and secondary schools focus on helping 
students to form views on work and vocation and to understand the nature of different 
occupations. Secondary education occurs in general high schools, which prepare students for higher 
education, and vocational high schools, which prepare students for employment. 

Tertiary education is provided by occupational education colleges (with programs lasting for two to 
three years) and universities (with programs lasting for four to six years). The Korean Government 
is promoting the New University for Regional Innovation (NURI) project aimed at enhancing 
vocational competency development in tertiary educational institutes. This project promotes 
stronger cooperation between higher education and business, on-site training for the unemployed 
and re-education for workers in industry. It also encourages universities to provide employment 
support services for students. 

Employed workers and retirees can develop their competency through vocational education. 
Training for employed workers is usually provided by large enterprises (training is normally 
available for regular workers), and training for the unemployed is funded by the government. 

In contrast, the underprivileged groups in the labour market (such as workers employed in small 
and medium-sized firms, middle- and old-aged workers, women, non-regular workers and the 
disabled) have relatively litde opportunity to access vocational competency development services. 
Although the Korean Government has attempted to implement different policies to expand 
opportunities for these groups, these have as yet to be successful. 

In addition, vocational development programs available for the middle- and old- aged working 
population facing retirement and for middle- and old- aged retirees who wish to be re-employed are 
still poorly designed. In the context of accelerated population ageing, there is a crucial need for a 
policy that enables these groups to maintain and develop their vocational competency so that they 
can stay in the labour market for longer periods. 
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Funding and participation 

Financial investment 

By comparison with other Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
countries, Korea has a high rate of education investment for school children. By contrast, it has one 
of the lowest rates among OECD countries when it comes to investment in vocational competency 
development for workers who have already entered the labour market. In 2004 investment in public 
and private education accounted for 8.2% of gross domestic product (GDP). This exceeds the 2001 
United States rate of 7.3%, and is way above the average of 6.2% for OECD members. Korean 
expenditure for vocational training is only 0.06% of GDP, which falls short of the OECD average 
of 0.21% of GDP. 



Table 1 Public expenditure for vocational training to GDP 



Country 


Korea 

(2004) 


Holland 

(2004) 


Denmark 

(2003) 


Germany 

(2003) 


France 

(2003) 


UK 

(2004) 


US 

(2004) 


Japan 

(2004) 


% 


0.06 


0.60 


0.52 


0.40 


0.31 


0.14 


0.05 


0.04 



Source: OECD (2005) 



The rate of investment in education and training in relation to the labour cost of companies has 
been declining since the economic crisis. The investment rate, which recorded 2.09% in 1996, 
dropped to 1 .47% in 2003, and has not recovered to pre-economic crisis levels (Korean Ministry of 
Labor 2004). Along with this, labour productivity has also remained at a low level, especially when 
compared with other advanced countries. Labour productivity per worker reaches only 40% of the 
average of G7 nations (Korea Development Institute 2005). 

The volume of investment also varies gready with the size of the company. In 2003, investment 
made in employee education and training by companies with fewer than 300 employees was 0.81%. 
This was far lower than the 1.71% made by large companies with more than 1000 employees. 



Table 2 Education and training expense rate to total labor cost by company size (unit: thousand won) 



Category 


30-99 

people 


100-299 

people 


300-499 

people 


500-999 

people 


Over 1000 
people 


Total labor cost (A) 


1925 


2199 


2613 


2710 


3573 


Monthly expense on education 
and training (B) 


6 


11 


24 


22 


61 


Proportion (B:A, %) 


.31 


.50 


.92 


.81 


1.71 



Source: Ministry of Labor (2004) 



Participation in vocational competency development programs 

Currendy, the biggest problem being experienced by the Korean vocadonal competency 
development system is low pardcipadon. As of 2004, only 14.3% of adult workers aged between 25 
and 64 years were involved in occupadon-related training. This number is far lower than the 
OECD average of 37.1%. The Korean pardcipadon rate in lifelong learning services at 23.4% is 
also the lowest (except for Ireland) among OECD countries (which have an average of 44.0%) 
(refer to figure 3) . 
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Figure 3 International comparison of participation in vocational competency development programs 



among adults (25-64) 
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Source: OECD (2003) 

Moreover, low investment by companies in vocational competency development also restrains 
workers’ opportunities to develop their capabilities. The number of companies implementing 
vocational competency development programs has barely changed — from 65.7% in 1999 to 66.1% 
in 2003 (Mnistry of Labor 2004). In addition, workforce participation in vocational competency 
development activities funded by companies only amounted to 26.4%. This is a much lower rate 
than that in other developed countries. The average for OECD companies was 35% in 2005. 

Gap in opportunities for vocational competency development 

Under the current system, workers of small and medium-sized firms, non-regular workers, people 
with low education, women, and people running small businesses are less exposed to vocational 
competency development programs. First, a great gap exists in opportunities for vocational training 
according to company size, with smaller companies displaying much lower rates than large 
companies (refer to figure 4). The lower participation rates of smaller companies are due firstly to 
employer difficulty in recruiting manpower, which in turn eventually leads to problems in 
productivity, and second, to a shorter period of employment. This also explains why small business 
employers are reluctant to invest in the competency development of their employees. 

Second, a gap exists between the training participation rates of different types of employment 
categories (Korea Labor Institute 2004). Temporary and daily workers have much lower training 
participation rates than regular workers (10.7%, 2.6% and 36.2%, respectively). Companies do not 
invest in training for these less ‘regular’ workers, which means that they have Utde access to 
competency development. It triggers the vicious cycle of ‘low skill — low income — low opportunity 
for training — low skill’, from which it is difficult to escape. 

Training rates also vary according to gender and age. Women’s training participation rate of 8.2% is 
half that of men’s (17.6%). The training participation rate of workers in their 20s and 30s is high, 
whereas that of people over 50 is considerably lower. 
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Figure 4 Vocational competency development participation by company size 
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Source: Korea Labor Institute (2004), based on Social Statistic Investigation data and Economically Active Population 

Census data. 



Figure 5 Vocational training participation rate by gender and age 
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Source: Korea Labor Institute (2006) 



Delivery system and infrastructure 

Another problem for the vocational competency development system is its supplier-oriented 
delivery system and weak infrastructure. Until now, this system has been organised and driven by 
the government and has failed to adequately meet the demand for human resources. 

Moreover, because the vocational competency development system has not taken future workforce 
supply and demand issues into account, it has been unable to respond prompdy to new demands 
for manpower resulting from structural changes in industry, namely, the growth of knowledge- 
based and social service industries. The system did not also fully consider how to meet the demands 
of different regional labour markets and different industries. There are also issues with the adequacy 
of the infrastructure, in term of its ability to support the demand for training. Information on 
training institutes, trainers and available courses is not easily accessible and there is insufficient 
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attention paid to quality assessment of training provided. There is also a lack of diversity between 
consulting and training management services and training institutes (Chang 2005). 



Innovation of the vocational competency 
development system 

The policy relating to the revitalisation of the vocational competency development system has three 
major directions. First, it fosters the need for knowledge workers with a competitive edge; second, 
it establishes the right for individuals to develop vocational competency as a common right; and 
third, it provides for innovation in the delivery system and its infrastructure. Following are details 
on these three major directions. 



Figure 6 Directions of vocationai competency system reform 



Poiicy direction Present 2010 
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Competent development as common right for: 

> non-regular workers 

> self-employed running small business 

> women 

> the disabled 


> concern for non-regular 
workers’ underprivileged 
condition 
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vocational training 
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> lack of target-specific 
programs 
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Delivery system and infrastructure for: 

> training institute 

> universities 
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information 
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Youth; Improving vocational competency development function in and out 
of the school 

The vocational competency of students and unemployed youth who are preparing to enter the 
labour market has usually been developed through school curriculum or training. At present, the 
key aim is to address the discrepancy between school education and labour market demands, and to 
make the school services required for the development of vocational competency more substantial. 
Efforts must also be made to promote cooperation between colleges and business, to expand 
learning programs to allow students and unemployed youth to experience workplaces, and to 
encourage schools and businesses to promote active vocational education. 

Employed workers; Attaining better capability for performance and equal 
opportunity to aU workers 

The current system is biased towards providing greater access to vocational competency 
development for employees in large-sized companies. This must be changed to a system that gives 
all workers easy access to opportunities for competency development, as well as the training and 
assistance they require to achieve the capability to perform their duties more efficiently. To this 
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end, the innovative capacity of all employees of small and medium-sized companies must be 
strengthened; it should also be developed in those with the potential to provide leadership and 
promote change. More support needs also to be given to employees to engage in voluntary 
competency development services. More specifically, there is a need to expand and strengthen 
support networks for employees in small and medium enterprises who have been targetted for 
vocational training. These enterprises must also be able to obtain assistance for training provision. 
Reforms will also include: implementation of a ‘structured on-the-job training (OJT) model’ 
suitable for small and medium-sized firms; expansion of special education and training courses in 
advanced technology; and development and implementation of specialised programs for education 
and training in knowledge-based service areas. The new system will also increase financial assistance 
for workers undertaking training programs and introduce the ‘Best HRD’ certification system for 
organisations (including companies) with excellent human resources development (HRD) services. 

Middle-aged and older population; Encouraging competency development to 
stay economically active 

In an ageing society, competency development in the middle-aged and older population is becoming 
ever more important. Currendy, a variety of efforts are being made to develop and support 
competency development programs for this group of workers. These include: supporting programs 
for productivity maintenance linked to the wage system; designing career counselling and 
development programs for middle- and old- aged workers; and supporting outplacement services for 
such workers who wish to change their jobs. Ways to provide subsidies to support and encourage 
career changes for middle- and old-aged workers are currendy under review. 



The unemployed; Making training more effective and improving results 

In order to provide effecdve vocadonal competency development for unemployed people, training 
courses need to be provided in occupadons and regions where there is a demand for workers. 
Instead of longer training courses designed for mass consumpdon, programs need to be shorter 
and more diverse and use a blended learning approach. Training insdtutes must also be diversified 
and operate in welfare centres and non-government organisadons. Public funding can be used to 
select or establish training insdtutes, with project-based funding and support also being established. 
In addidon, there is a need to improve the quality of training consultancy services to raise the 
efdciency of training provision. Job-seeking allowances available to individuals undertaking training 
must also be raised. 



Vocational competency development as the common tight 

Non- regular workers; Expanding competency development opportunities 
through individual training account 

A system of ‘workers’ training accounts’ will be implemented as a trial from October 2006. This will 
ensure increased training opportunides for non-regular workers who traditionally have had almost no 
access to training. The training delivery system and training courses themselves will also be revamped 
to suit and appeal to non-regular workers. Universides, social welfare centres, local governments, 
non-government organisations and regional and industrial labour and management associadons must 
reinforce and support training designed for non-regular workers in different regions. 



Self-employed workers in small businesses; Turning them into wage-earning 
workers or creating more value-adding businesses for them 

Self-employed workers of small businesses must also possess the basic right to take advantage of 
opportunides for developing their competency. Vocadonal training, employment services, on-the- 
job training and customised services must be available to self-employed workers of small business 
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who wish to move into other forms of employment. In consideration of their current work 
obligations, such training programs must be conducted during weekends and weeknights. 
Competency development programs which aim to help these workers to add value to their 
businesses must also be expanded. Providing them with a loan to assist them to support themselves 
during their training period could also be considered. 



Women; Facilitating re-entry of women into the labour market 

Competency development for women must be focused on easier re-entry into the labour market. 
Developing programs such as ‘home-to-work transition’ programs and making these more available 
to women will help those with discontinued careers to develop their competency and get back into 
the workforce. There should be more attempts to invigorate internships and short-term customised 
training programs. Support for specialised competency development courses in social services 
should also be increased. In addition, lifelong learning institutes in universities must develop and 
provide courses to assist highly educated females to acquire specialised skills and the required 
licensing to enable them to re-enter the workforce. 



The disabled; Providing customised programs for the learners 

The target-specific program is a core element in the development of vocational competency for the 
disabled. Training must be targeted to the needs of each disabled person and adapted both to the 
ype of handicap and the desired occupation. The provision of e-learning services must be 
maximised. It is also important to provide funding and support for disabled learners who would 
like to start up a business. Enterprises must also expand training courses (including customised 
training programs) which lead to employment for a specified number of disabled workers. 



Delivery of vocational competency development service and 
innovation of infrastructure 

Building partnerships for vocational competency development 

The importance of partnerships in vocational competency development is growing, along with the 
trend in decentralisation, localisation and privatisation of government services. There is a need for 
the central government to focus on the integration and coordination of relevant policies, the 
provision of assistance for building required infrastructure, and collaboration between agencies 
responsible for assessment. This requires the employment policy advisory committee to develop and 
coordinate effective and efficient linkages between vocational competency development policies 
and projects (with specified budgets) across different ministries. 

Local governments need also to increase their capacity and strengthen their networks for workers’ 
competency development in regional areas. A system that links employment-support centres, the 
Korean Employment Information Service, HRD Korea, colleges and Korean polytechnic colleges 
and training institutes is essential. Local employment advisory committees (chaired by mayors or 
governors) must be able to determine and coordinate policies for regional human resource 
development. It is essential that local governments seek measures which promote local industry 
participation. 

Industry must also participate in the vocational competency development system. The 
establishment of ‘sector councils’ is also planned to assist in this area. Sector councils will have a 
number of roles. They will be required to manage the system of national technical qualifications, 
analyse industry trends, make forecasts about workforce demand, and investigate client satisfaction 
with university education. The assessment of training institutes and training specialists, the 
development of industry partnerships through the creation of industrial innovation clusters must 
also be vigorously promoted. 
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Innovation of a supporting system in competency development services with 
a focus on users 

Colleges, companies and public and private training institutions must become learner-oriented. 
Universities need to increase specialist education and short-term courses for competency 
development and provide a suitable environment in which students can work and study. The major 
task for industry is to promote training for workers in small and medium enterprises. Industry 
associations may also need to provide support and resources for the development of on-site 
learning programs. The introduction of an e-learning context will also improve the quality and 
outcomes of training courses. 



Expanding information infrastructure for vocational competency development 

The HRD-Net website should be reorganised to provide a source of comprehensive information 
on employment, training and qualifications. Information on courses in training institutes and 
evaluation and assessment of trainee satisfaction should be available for consumer reference. 

Special broadcasting for vocational training must be resumed, and the use of free subway tabloids 
to publicise human resources development information should also be reviewed. 



Conclusion 

In dealing with issues brought about by increased globalisation, advances in information 
technology, population ageing and decreasing birth rates, Korea requires a new paradigm of 
innovative economic and social development. The traditional system of vocational competency 
development has been focused on the development of skills required for an industrial workforce. 
Today this is no longer appropriate and must be reformed. In its place we should implement a new 
system of vocational competency development to be focused on the development of a more 
flexible and innovative workforce. 

Efforts must be applied to fostering the development of competitive knowledge workers able to 
take their place in today’s knowledge-based economy. We must also ensure that equal opportunities 
for competency development are available to all and that opportunity for competency development 
is established as a common right. If we are to get the most out of our investment in vocational 
competency development, then we must also reform and revitalise the system of delivery and buHd 
appropriate infrastructure. 

If all these tasks are completed as planned, Korea’s vocational competency development will hover 
around the average of the OECD countries, both in terms of quality and quantity. An effective 
vocational competency development system that covers a great variety of groups will be the driver 
of an innovative economy and will provide a new stepping stone for Korea’s economy. 
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In this paper Chang has given us a snapshot of what it means to develop and sustain required 
vocational skills and knowledge in a country whose population is more rapidly ageing than many of 
the countries represented here. The author has also highlighted the issues created by cultural norms 
which support high levels of investment in academic education and very low levels of investment in 
vocational education and training. 

The author has introduced us to what he calls Vocational competency development’ and to the 
period in which such development should best occur, that is, starting from the latter stages of 
schooling, continuing through the ‘economically active’ stage, and beginning to ease off in the latter 
stages of life. Although the author has not specifically informed us of the actual ages at which the 
‘economically active stage’ begins or ends, he has highlighted the need to extend the formal working 
and learning lives of Koreans so that they are not reaching their use-by dates on their 60th birthday. 

Stretching the paid work lives of individuals in a rapidly ageing society also makes a lot of sense, 
because it ensures that society, in the absence of sufficient numbers of young workers, can continue 
to count on the skills and knowledge of older workers. In addition, it provides recognition to the 
fact that there are individuals in their late 50s and 60s who are still willing and able to remain fully 
attached to the labour force. In a country where the social safety net system is weak, this makes 
financial sense for the state and for the individual. 

Like many other Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) countries, 
Korea is finding that larger companies are much more likely to invest in and provide training for 
their existing workers than are smaller companies, and that workers in regular employment are far 
more likely to receive training than those in casual and non-regular work. Because companies do not 
invest in the training of these groups and other underprivileged groups (including women, people 
with a disability, and people over the age of 50 years with low skills), Chang believes that it triggers 
‘the vicious cycle of low skill, low income, low opportunity for training, low skUl’. He is right. 

We are also informed that a government-led vocational training system has not adequately 
addressed the development of skills and knowledge required in a changed economic environment 
where the focus is on increased needs for knowledge and service workers. There are also issues 
with regional development. 

Also highlighted is the importance for the system to be reformed so that there is an increased 
focus on: 

^ workforce and industry demands 
^ quality assurance of training and assessment 
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^ a diversified training market 
^ career development processes 

^ access to user-friendly information on courses and providers. 

What is interesting about Chang’s solution to low participation in vocational training in general and 
by underprivileged groups in particular, is the envisioning of Vocational competency development’ 
as a common right, and the introduction of ‘workers’ training accounts’. This is ostensibly to enable 
Korean workers who are not in regular work to have access to training. 

Also of particular interest is the approach to ‘vocational competency development’ for women. The 
last decade has seen a focus on effective school-to-work transition pathways for young people. 
Chang has applied the transition pathway concept to the movement of housewives back into the 
paid workforce. He does not, however, refer to any plans for addressing the special needs of 
women with economic incentives (for example, special subsidies to help women pay for childcare 
or for looking after ageing parents) to attract them to and maintain them in training. 

Chang also concludes that an invigorated ‘vocational competency development system’ built on 
partnerships among key government agencies, educational institutions and employee organisations 
(unions) at local and regional level is required if Korea is to address the issues raised by rapid 
population ageing. 

The author has made a good start in conceptualising how to further the Korean approach to 
education and training so that it meets the requirements of a rapidly ageing workforce in a society 
where cultural norms support high investment of economic resources and time in academic 
education. 

However, the author would do well to extend this piece of work by investigating the plans for: 

^ making sure that eligible workers get to know about their rights to training, and are 
encouraged to go back into training 

^ assisting workers who may not have the basic literacy and numeracy skills and attributes to 
participate effectively in re-training 

^ attracting women through incentives to make the transition from home to training and 
then work 

^ extending the formal retirement age of Korean workers. 
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Will we run out of young men? 
Implications of the ageing 
of the population for the 
trades in Australia 
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Introduction 

Current skill shortages and the knowledge that our population is ageing have given rise to concerns 
that we wiU face severe skill shortages in coming decades (see, for example, the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions 2004). This paper looks at one area of particular interest, that of the trades.^ The 
reason we single out the trades is that they draw their new entrants from a narrow demographic 
group, young men and therefore, prima facie, this labour market will be particularly vulnerable to 
the ageing of the population. ^ This dependence on young men can be seen from figure 1, which 
shows the age and gender distribution of those commencing an apprenticeship in the trades. ^ 

The approach we take is quite straightforward. We build a workforce model that assumes a supply- 
driven approach and compare the projections with those obtained from a demand-driven approach. 
Any shortfall will be taken as evidence that we have a particular problem. 

The structure of the paper is as follows. In the first section we build the supply workforce model. 
Following this, we use the model to provide a set of projections. We then construct a set of 
projections with a more demand flavour. The next section brings the two approaches together in 
order to gain an understanding of the extent to which we will have shortages in the trades. We end 
with some final comments. 



1 By trades we mean the following occupations: 

y Tradespersons and related workers — not further defined (ASCO 40) 

^ Mechanical and fabrication engineering tradespersons (ASCO 41) 

> Automotive tradespersons (ASCO 42) 

^ Electrical and electronics tradespersons (ASCO 43) 

^ Construction tradespersons (ASCO 44) 

^ Food tradespersons (ASCO 45) 

> Skilled agriculture and horticulture workers (ASCO 46) 

^ Other tradespersons and related workers (ASCO 49) 

2 Men dominate the trades except for hairdressing and, to a lesser extent, the food trades. We concentrate on young men 
because of their dominance and also to aid exposition. 

^ By apprenticeship we actually mean a contract of training. In the Australian context this covers both apprenticeships 
and traineeships. 
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Figure 1 Commencements by age and sex, 2005 
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The supply model 



The basis of the model is that the number of people in a trade at a point in time is determined by 
the number at the previous point in time, plus commencing apprentices, less withdrawals from 
apprenticeships and those who leave the trade. While we have data on commencements and 
withdrawals of apprentices, we do not have data on those persons in the trade who leave. So in 
practice we model net attrition rather than actual attrition. More formally, 

( 1 ) 

Where X; is the number of persons in the trades at the end of year ir, Ct is the number of apprentice 
commencements during the year; Wt is the number of apprentices who have their contract 
cancelled during the year; and D/is the net attrition during the year. We reparameterise the model 
by expressing C, 11^, and D as rates. 

Define m as the withdrawal rate, that is m = Wj C 
d as the net attrition rate, that is, d = D/ X 

c as the commencing rate (proportion of the population), that is, c = C/X where AT is the 
population size. 

Then we have 



V,=V,_,(l-rf,)+c,(l-w,)V,-, (2) 

We use historical data to estimate the parameters of the model d, c and w and then project-forward 
using demographic projections of AT. 

Now the model as in (1) and (2) is highly stylised and has no demographic dimension to it, apart 
from the total population. In order to make the model more interesting, we introduce a 
demographic dimension through the index /, as follows: 



and 



t-\ 



( 3 ) 
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So now the commencement, withdrawal and net attrition rates all depend on the demographic age 
group. It is this dimension that is at the heart of the paper. 

The supply projections 

Before getting into the actual projections we present the ingredients: the commencement rates, the 
cancellation rates and the net attrition rates. We concentrate on males because of their dominance 
in the trade occupations (although the model has an analogous set for females). One of the points 
apparent from the construction of our model is that the parameters that drive employment in the 
trades have changed during the last ten years. So rather than produce one set of projections we 
produce three, corresponding to average, hest'mA worst scenarios. The differences between these 
scenarios are of some importance, as we will see later. In the Australian context, the labour market 
for the trades has been very buoyant in recent years and we have seen increasing numbers of 
apprenticeship commencements in the trades. 

Figure 2 shows the commencement rates we use for the model. They have been derived from 
historical data.^ These represent the proportion of the age cohort who commenced an 
apprenticeship or traineeship in the trades. There are a couple of points worth making about this 
figure. First, as we already have seen from figure 1, the only age groups with sizable numbers 
entering an apprenticeship or traineeship in the trades are young men, up to the age of 24. While 
older men do undertake them, the numbers are small. The other point to note is how large these 
commencement rates are: over 25% for men aged 15—19 and around 9% for men aged 20—24 years, 
on average. If we add the rates over all age groups, we get an implied commencement rate of 
around 40% (although this includes those who commence more than once). Thus trade 
apprenticeships and traineeships are really important for men. 

Figure 2 Apprenticeship and traineeship commencement rates for the trades (proportion of age cohort) 
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Flowever, the cancellation rates in our model (figure 3) are rather sobering. Again these are based 
on historical data. They indicate that, for young men, around 50% of apprenticeships are not 



More information on the technicalities of the calculations can be found in Karmel and Ong (forthcoming). 
5 We have smoothed the historical rates in order to ensure that the model is well behaved. 
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completed — a rather high level of wastage/’ The cancellation rates for older males (over the age of 
30 years) are lower. However, this is not very helpful because very few older males enter an 
apprenticeship or traineeship in the trades. 

Figure 3 Apprenticeship and traineeship canceiiation rates for the trades (proportion of 
commencements) 
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Finally, we present the net attrition rates (figure 4). While they are very important for our 
projections, they are really the least satisfactory part of our model for reasons we will try to explain. 
The net attrition rates are obtained by solving equation (3) shown earlier under the heading ‘The 
supply model’, using historical data. The intuition is that they represent the attrition within cohorts 
over a five-year period (the number of 30 to 34-year-olds in 2006 in the trades compares with the 
number of 25 to 29-year-olds in 2001, for example), but taking account of actual commencements 
and withdrawals in apprenticeships. The reasons that they are not overly satisfactory are two-fold. 
First, the trades are not totally regulated; there are people who are employed in the trades who have 
not formally completed an apprenticeship or traineeship.^ Putting it another way, there are 
substantial numbers of people working as tradespersons who do not have actual qualifications. 
Second, our model has not explicidy taken account of immigration, which has been of some 
importance for the trades. So our net attrition rates capture a number of flows, for which, ideally, 
individual modelling would be preferable. 

Before getting to the projections, we should comment on the negative attrition rate for males aged 
20 to 24. The interpretation of this is that there are considerable numbers of young men who enter 
a trade without undertaking an apprenticeship or traineeship. 



The commencement and cancellation rates refer to contracts of training. If we were to look at individuals and make 
allowances for those who change trades, we would have lower commencement and cancellation rates. This would make 
little difference to our projections because they offset one another. 

It should be noted that our employment data come from the Australian Bureau of Statistics Labour Force Survey, 
which relies on information from any responsible adult in the household. No doubt there is some noise in the response 
to questions about occupation. 
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Figure 4 Five-year net attrition rates for the trades (per cent of empioyment) 
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Now the major point of the paper is to examine the effect of demographics on labour supply. Thus 
for each of the scenarios we calculate a further variation in which the population is assumed to 
grow at a constant rate within each demographic group according to the population rate from the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) projections over the period.^ We think of this counterfactual 
as a world in which population growth occurs as in the ABS demographic series, but where there is 
no ageing. The difference between the projection based on the ABS demographic series and the 
projection based on the ‘no ageing’ counterfactual shows the impact of the ageing of the population 
on the supply over the next 40 years. 

Figure 5 Impact of demographics on the supply of tradesmen 
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* We have used the ABS Series B population projections (ABS 2006). 
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Figure 5 shows that the difference between the ageing and no-ageing scenarios grows from 12 000 
in 2015 to 43 000 in 2020 and 320 000 in 2040. So the ageing of the population has a real kick in 
terms of the impact on total labour supply for the trades. It appears that we should answer the 
question posed in the tide in the affirmative — perhaps we will run out of young men! 

Up to this point we have concentrated on the impact of ageing on the overall numbers of 
tradespersons. The ageing may have another impact; one could posit that it will alter the 
distribution of demographic groups within the trades, and this would have an impact on workplace 
dynamics and work organisation. Figure 6 plots the evolution of the age distribution of people in 
the trades. 

Figure 6 Age distribution of peopie in the trades, various years 
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The projections put paid to our supposition; there is, in fact, little change to the age distribution. 
The reason for this is that entry to the trades consists almost entirely of young people and thus the 
age distribution depends on the rate of attrition rather than the demographics of the population. 
This finding contrasts with what is expected in many other occupations. For example, Karmel and 
Li (2002) project that the nursing workforce will age substantially. 
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Demand projections 

The projections we have constructed to date have a supply focus because of the focus on new 
entrants and attrition rates, and we need to compare those with demand projections. The essential 
difference is that the supply projections concentrate on demographics and historical flow rates, 
while the demand projections are based on a view of the economy in which employment is 
constrained and product markets and labour markets adjust to a set of economic forces. This is a 
world in which economic activity adjusts, not a world in which fixed proportions are assumed to 
continue. The demand for labour in a particular occupation will depend on how fast the economy 
grows (and this will be constrained by the size of labour supply), how labour productivity changes 
in that occupation and others, and how product markets adjust. 
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It is beyond our competence to build a model of the economy in which all these forces interact.^ 
The approach we take is to simply project changes in employment shares and then apply them to 
an assumed overall level of employment. The intuition is that the changes in employment shares 
we have observed over the last ten years reflect some fundamental changes in the economy 
(technology changes, overseas trade, capital flows, changes in consumers tastes and so on), and 
that these trends will continue. This is pretty naive but has more face validity than a fixed 
coefficients view of the world, in which occupational shares remain constant (although we include 
this as a benchmark). 

More formally, let jE;,, be employment in occupation / and time /. 

E,i 

Then we can write E, , = — —E, = S, ,E, where r denotes the share. 

t ,« 7— T i I ,l I 

Ef 

Then our unadjusted projection is E^ ■ = -E^ and our adjusted projection is 




We obtain the projected shares by annualising observed changes and then projecting forward. That 
is Sj . = Sq j-(1 + r. y, where t is the number of years after the base period. 

This is a fancy way of saying that the share of total employment in the trades has dropped over the 
past and we expect it to drop in the future. For our projection we also need total employment. 

Here, the key assumption is that the total employment will be constrained by the projected 
population, with the age-specific employment-to-population ratios a little higher than they are now 
for the 15 to 64-year-old population. The reason for this is that age-specific employment-to- 
population rates will increase because of higher educational levels (better qualified people tend to 
have high employment rates), as argued by Karmel and Woods (2004). 

The trades employment projection (which we label as the base scenario) and the benchmark 
projection (assuming no decline in the share of employment held by the trades, and labelled as 
maintain share scenario) are shown in figure 7. The base scenario assumes that the trades share of 
employment declines from 12.7% of total employment in 2005—06 to 9.3% in 2040 (a projection of 
the trend between 1996—97 and 2005—06). 

As can be seen, the projections are quite sensitive to employment shares. If the share of 
employment in the trades were maintained, then in 2040 we would be looking at around half a 
million additional jobs compared with the base scenario. However, our base scenario is pretty much 
in line with scenarios developed by other modellers. For example. Access Economics (2006) 
projects very modest growth in the trades up to 2020.^® 



^ A potential model is the MON ASH model, a general equilibrium model of the Australian economy (Dixon & Rimmer 2002). 
The Access Economics model does not align exactly with ours in terms of coverage. However, if we aggregate their 
categories, mechanical engineering <& automotive; fabrication engineerings electrical, plumbing (& construction; food; printing wood; 
hairdressers; and textile miscellaneous, then the aggregate can be directly compared with our projections for total trades 
(acknowledging that the Access Economics model does not cover horticultural workers). If we do this, the Access 
Economics projected average growth of 1.9% per annum is slightly higher than our rather simplistic demand projection 
for all of trades (0.5%). However, there is some variation within the Access Economics projections: from -0.1% for 
mechanical and automotive to 1.2% for food tradespersons. 
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Figure 7 Projections of employment in the trades 
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Comparison of demand and supply 

We now compare the supply and demand projections. We have a bewildering array of projections. 
We therefore start with what we consider to be the most middle of the road projections: the average 
scenario for the supply model and the base scenario for the demand projections (figure 8). 

Figure 8 Comparison of the average supply scenario and the base demand scenario 
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The point that jumps out from this figure is that, according to these projections, there is a potential 
oversupply of tradespersons. We would therefore answer the hypothetical question embedded in 
the tide with a resounding ‘no’. However, perhaps this is a little hasty. Recall that commencement 
rates have been high in recent years and attrition rates have been lower than in earlier times. 
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reflecting a very strong labour market. If we look at a second scenario (the worst scenario), then the 
picture is very different, as can be seen in figure 9. 

Figure 9 Comparison of the worst suppiy scenario and the base demand scenario 
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In this case, we would be looking at a decline in the trades workforce and very serious labour 
shortfalls. That is, if commencement, cancellation and attrition rates were at the poorer end of 
historical experience, there could well be very serious shortages in the trades. 

To round off the presentation of the results, we also compare the supply and demand projections 
under the other combinations of scenarios. These results are shown in table 1. 



Tabie 1 Difference between demand and supply projections for the trades, 2040 (+ indicates potential 
surplus, - potential shortage), ’000 persons 
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Table 1 shows that the extent to which we project skill shortages or surpluses is quite sensitive to 
the assumptions. The conclusion, on the assumption that our demand projections are not grossly 
understated, is that there is no reason to be overly concerned about the supply of tradespersons if 
the trades can maintain their attractiveness relative to other occupations. That is, commencement rates must be 
kept at reasonably high levels and attrition rates at reasonably low levels. Otherwise, skill shortages 
are likely to emerge. 



Implicitly the line of argument presupposes that, at the starting point, the labour market for the trades is more or less in 
balance. The fact that the Department of Workplace Relations’ list. Migration occupations in demand, includes a number of 
trades suggests that there are currently shortages. However, any current imbalance is relatively immaterial when 
undertaking projections over a 35-year period. 
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Another way of expressing these results is that the potential supply is more than sufficient to 
underpin any reasonable projection of employment demand in the trades. There may well be 
shortages in the future — but don’t blame the demographics. 



Final comments 

It is worth noting again that this conclusion is contingent on the demand projection and that our 
assumption is that employment demand in the trades is primarily related to total employment. 
Essentially, we are arguing that demand in the trades will be related to the overall level of economic 
activity, which will be constrained by the labour force and not driven by the population size. This 
approach is quite different from that employed in some manpower models, especially in service 
industries. For example, planning in health and community services commonly assumes that 
demand is related to population numbers, not employment numbers. However, the demand for the 
trades primarily depends on the level of economic activity in industries such as construction and 
manufacturing, and these industries are clearly driven by levels of economic activity. 

To sum up: 

^ The trades workforce is going to be direcdy affected by the ageing of the population because of 
its reliance on young men as entrants. 

^ The ageing of the population will make a very significant difference to the size of the trades 
workforce — some 320 000 people by 2040. 

^ Despite this impact on the size of the workforce, moderate scenarios suggest that there will be 
no overall imbalance between supply and demand over coming decades, because the slowing in 
employment growth caused by the ageing of the population will dampen the demand for 
tradespersons. 

^ This conclusion presupposes that the trades retain their attractiveness and we do not see 
significant declines in commencement rates among young men or significant increases in 
attrition. That is, the ageing of the population does not play a big role, rather any shortages are 
more likely to be a result of the attractiveness of the trades relative to other occupations. 

^ Unless patterns of commencements and attrition change, the age distribution with the trades 
will be largely unchanged; demographics do not play a big role here. 

A last word of caution. This analysis has looked at trades as a whole. What applies at this aggregate 
level may not apply within particular occupations, because the projections are sensitive to rates of 
commencement, rates of cancellations and attrition rates, all of which we know vary significandy 
across trades. However, the extension of our approach to the individual trades (Karmel & Ong 
forthcoming) does not alter our conclusions, although there is considerable variation in the model 
parameters and projections at the individual trade level. 
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In responding to Karmel and Ong’s paper, the easiest route to take is to agree with their 
propositions and to extol the virtues of the paper because it is a reasonably accessible paper that 
appears to make a great deal of sense. However, after summarising their arguments, I will provide a 
brief critical and provocative approach and then ask whether the right question(s) has been asked. 

Karmel and Ong’s paper commences by reporting that there have been numerous alarmist 
commentaries predicting skills and labour shortages in the forthcoming decades. The purpose of 
their paper is to question whether this will be the case in the trades occupied by men and whether 
we win ‘run out of young men’. They conclude that ‘moderate scenarios suggest that there will be 
no overall imbalance between supply and demand over coming decades’. 

The authors begin by stating the obvious that most people do their training when they are young 
and most apprentices are male (figure 1). Apart from indicating the dependence on young men, 
they provide essentially no explanation or analysis of this situation. For example, there is no analysis 
of why there is such a small number of female apprentices or how apprenticeships might be made 
more acceptable to females. Figure 1 shows that commencements in apprenticeships (the ‘official’ 
path to the trades) rarely occur after 44 years of age; the majority commence before the age of 24 
years. Maybe the reason for this is obvious to the reader? Perhaps it is due to the low wage afforded 
to apprentices, making such programs unattractive to those who have family or other financial 
responsibilities? Or, perhaps it is related to the pervasive degree of age discrimination in our society 
(Bennington 2004), which might provide signals to older potential recruits to disregard the trades as 
an employment option because they may have difficulty in securing an employer to sponsor their 
apprenticeship or in obtaining employment once qualified? There may well be other reasons. 

Notwithstanding the lack of explanation, the paper quickly moves to a supply-side model. Based on 
historical data, the authors develop ‘best, average and worst’ scenarios and arrive at an implied 40% 
commencement rate. This rate seems quite high, but they do include those who commence more 
than once. Figure 3 shows the high dropout rates for younger men. The attrition for older men 
tends to be much lower but, as the authors point out, there are few of them, so this is not a 
significant variable in the overall analysis. It is possible that many of those who drop out of 
apprenticeships continue to work in their ‘trade’, but there is no discussion about whether this 
might be the case. The only suggestion is that there are considerable numbers who enter the trades 
without undertaking an apprenticeship or traineeship. 

According to the authors, the numbers entering apprenticeships in the trades have been ‘very 
buoyant’ in recent years, but the underlying reasons are not explained. Given that data from the 
resources and infrastructure field show that almost all of its growth in apprentices came from 
existing workers in that industry (ANTA 2005), if this holds across industries, and if we are simply 
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upskilling or providing credentials to those already working in the trades, then this will not address 
the full extent of the issue. 

Population growth and the impact of ageing are then considered by Karmel and Ong, and, if they 
had not extended their analysis, they may have predicted a shortage of young men in the trades. 

What would be enlightening in this section, although not essential given the conclusion of the 
paper, is some explanation of why the attrition rate is so high and what might be done to address 
the retention of young men in these programs. 

Karmel and Ong acknowledge that the demand for skilled labour will depend upon the growth in 
the economy and concede that the market has the ability to adjust to changing circumstances. In 
conclusion, even with the ageing of the population, they do not foresee a shortage of young men as 
creating a problem in the labour market. 

Interestingly, a similar examination by McMulUn, Cooke and Downie (2004) in Canada came to a 
conclusion similar to that of Karmel and Ong. These authors addressed some of the ways in which 
the labour market is likely to adjust through wage adjustments, and more attention to human capital 
by employers and the like, but they also pointed out that there will always be specific areas in which 
there will be acute skills shortages in specific industries, locations or occupations. These authors 
also pointed out the role of ageism and barriers to older workers remaining in the workplace as 
contributors to skills shortages (as suggested above). 

In summary, then, the analysis of Karmel and Ong has some support from the Canadian market; it 
is sound but perhaps a Uttie simplistic. Given that their analysis differs from many others, it is 
incumbent upon us to question their conclusions. For those who have endeavoured to secure the 
services of tradespeople over the last five years or so, the more important question might be 
whether there is an existing shortage, at least in the domestic or household market for trades 
services, and if so, will this continue? And, what policy measures might be implemented to alter this 
course of history? Sheldon and Thornthwaite in their analysis of the Australian situation clearly 
assert that there are critical skill shortages already and suggest that, despite the controversy amongst 
researchers, there has been ‘a general stagnation in traditional apprenticeship numbers and 
substantial declines in some areas’ (2005, p.408) and there is concern that many of those who are 
skilled win retire in the near future. 

Moreover, for a number of years now skills shortages have been the subject of much concern 
(Australian Industry Group 2006). In 2003, the Senate inquiry Bridging the skills divide (Employment, 
Workplace Relations and Education References Committee 2003) found that skilled tradespersons 
had been in short supply for a number of years. Pastry cooks, chefs and motor vehicle mechanics, 
according to industry, had been a problem continuously from 1994; toolmakers and upholsterers 
since 1995; boilermakers, fitter and turners, metal machinists, pressure welders and sheet-metal 
workers in all but one or two years since 1995; refrigeration and air-conditioning mechanics 
continuously from 1998; and panel beaters, vehicle painters, and automotive electricians continuously 
from the end of 1998 (Employment, Workplace Relations and Education References Committee 
2003). The Chief Executive Officer of the Australian Industry Group has also asserted that there will 
be a further shortfall of 100 000 tradespeople over the period 2004—09 (Riddout 2004). 

Almost all skills are currently in demand (Department of Employment and Workplace Relations 
2006). When examining the Migration occupations in demand list, the same shortages appear 
(Department of Employment and Workplace Relations 2007). It would almost seem that Karmel 
and Ong are considering a different labour market. 

Although they came to a conclusion that suggested no further investigation was required, the 
inquiring mind begins to ask other questions. For example, it would be interesting to consider the 
effects of migration, which is a point acknowledged by the authors. To have done this, quality data 
about the availability of skilled workers in other parts of the world and some indication of the 
current (and future) attractiveness of Australia as a destination for these people would need to be 
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known. Secondly, it would be useful to attempt to include the number of workers who work in the 
trades without ‘a ticket’. Thirdly, some attempt to consider demand factors that might change over 
the next 40 years would be useful. For example, it might be expected that, in this ‘disposable 
society’, unless concepts of sustainability and reverse logistics are embraced with great vigour and 
effect, there will be less need for many tradespeople, as replacement rather than remediation 
becomes the name of the game. It is likely that there will be less need for some sophisticated trades 
skills, for example, rather than replacing a rotten sash on a timber window frame, it is more likely 
that the home owner will need to buy a full new frame, and in aU probability it wiU be aluminium 
and not timber anyway, so the need for tradespersons may be reduced. 

The signals about the problems of trade shortages need to be carefully analysed, as workforce 
planning and policy responses from government require considerable planning due to the sheer 
complexity of the issue. More variables need to be considered, but the authors state that this is 
beyond the scope of their paper. The key to answering the question posed by the tide of the paper 
very much relates to the assumptions made, but the authors conclude that, as long as 
commencement rates are kept high and attrition rates low, there will be no skills shortages. 

Even if one accepts their conclusion, what might change to alter the scenario developed by Karmel 
and Ong? WiU there be a reduction in the age that young people can commence apprenticeships? If 
so, wUl this impact upon the avaUabiUty of quaUfied tradespeople? Would this make apprenticeships 
more attractive and also reduce the attrition rate? WUl there be more concerted efforts to ensure 
that those working in the trades are properly ‘quaUfied’? WiU the Ucensing requirements change? 

WiU apprentices become more attractive to employers? How might trade apprenticeships be made 
more attractive to young women so the question is broadened out to be more inclusive? Would a 
greater effort in the area of recognition of prior learning mean that older unemployed or ‘early 
retirees’ would find apprenticeship training attractive? etc. 

Each of these questions would constitute a separate paper, so wUl not be explored at this time. 
Changes are already mooted with the AustraUan Government’s SkUls for the Future Package 
launched by the Prime Minister in 2006. This package is designed to stimulate demand for skills 
training and provides, amongst other things, work skills vouchers of $3000 for individuals who are 
25 years and over without Year 12 or other formal quaUfi cations, and subsidies of up to $13 000 
over two years for employers or apprentices to support those aged 30 years and over to undertake 
apprenticeships. 

In conclusion, a thorough examination of this topic would require a systems approach and be of a 
dimension much grander than the authors planned. However, what they have provided is an 
alternative method of approaching this issue and the suggestion that there is perhaps less need to be 
concerned than the popular press would have us believe. However, we might still ask whether they 
have asked the right question — if there are currently shortages, why will these not continue? 
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Introduction 

The ageing of the population of a country has many implications. Ageing raises the dependency 
ratio, meaning there are fewer people available to undertake productive work and contribute 
actively to the economy. In addition, population ageing raises the issue of labour productivity and 
labour quality. Productivity may be reduced by lower rates of labour market participation among 
older people, and the quality of labour may be reduced in jobs requiring hard physical labour. 

Population ageing in Korea has been plagued by additional factors. First, Korea has been 
experiencing ageing at an unprecedented high speed, thereby making social and individual 
adjustment more difficult. Second, the social safety net for older people is not yet fuUy developed 
and access to welfare benefits is limited. Third, Korean workers begin to experience age-related job 
displacement as early as 45 years of age. Once displaced from their jobs, older people experience 
particular difficulties in obtaining new jobs, due to labour market discrimination and also due to the 
structure of the labour market, where job mobility in general is relatively low. 

This study reviews key characteristics of ageing in Korea, identifies major issues associated with 
ageing, and suggests how retraining for older workers in Korea needs to be restructured to meet the 
challenges posed by a rapidly ageing society. 



Characteristics of ageing in Korea 

A rapidly ageing society 

Pace of ageing in Korea 

What is most characteristic of ageing in Korea is probably the rapid rate at which population ageing 
proceeds. Table 1 shows the years that different countries reach critical stages in ageing — where the 
proportion of those aged 65 years and over reaches 7%, 14%, and 20% in each country. The table 
also shows, for each country, the number of years taken to move from 7% to 14%, and again from 
14% to 20%. Among the countries listed in the table, France was the first country, in 1864, to reach 
the first critical point where the proportion of the people aged 65 represented 7%. The United 
States reached the same stage in 1942 and Japan in 1970. Among all the countries, Korea was the 
last to reach this stage, in 2000. Korea was again the last country to reach the second critical point 
where the proportion of those 65 years and over rises to 14%. However, when it comes to the third 
critical point, where the proportion of the elderly people is 20%, Korea is projected to reach this 
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stage in 2026, ahead of the United States, which is projected to reach the stage in 2028, and only six 
years later than France, which is projected to reach the stage in 2020. 

This can be explained by comparing the number of years it takes in the transition from one critical 
point to another in these countries. It took France 115 years, over a century, to shift from the 7% 
stage to the 14% stage, while the same transition took 71 years for the United States, 24 years for 
Japan, and only 19 years for Korea. The progress of ageing in Korea is projected to be further 
accelerated in the years coming. The number of years it will take for Korea to move from the 14% 
point to the 20% point is expected to be only seven. 



Table 1 Year reaching critical shares of the population aged over 65, selected countries 







Year reaching at 




Number of years taken 




7% 


14% 


20% 


7%-14% 


14%-20% 


Korea 


2000 


2019 


2026 


19 


7 


Japan 


1970 


1994 


2006 


24 


12 


France 


1864 


1979 


2020 


115 


41 


Germany 


1932 


1972 


2012 


40 


40 


UK 


1929 


1976 


2021 


47 


45 


Italy 


1927 


1988 


2007 


61 


19 


USA 


1942 


2013 


2028 


71 


15 



Source: Korea National Statistical Office (2001) 



Shifts in age structure in Korea, 1960—2050 

The rapid pace at which ageing proceeds in Korea is well demonstrated by the shifts in the age 
structure of the Korean population from the past to the future, as shown in figure 1 . The figure 
shows and projects the changes occurring in the age structure of the population during the period, 
1960—2050. The shape of the structure has changed from a pyramid to a bell shape between 1960 
and 2000, in only 40 years, as ‘the baby boom generation’ after the Korean civil war approaches the 
retirement age. This shape is further projected to turn into almost an inverse pyramid by 2050. 



Rising dependency ratio 

Population ageing is anticipated to raise the dependency ratio of the population. The total 
dependency ratio of the population was very high in 1970, recording 83.8%. This ratio continues to 
decrease until the year 2000, being projected to hit the lowest point in the year 2010. After this 
point, the ratio is projected to continue to rise to reach 86.1% in 2050, a higher ratio than back in 
1970. To understand the drops and increases in the total dependency ratios during the projected 
period, 1970—2050, changes in the total ratios need to be further broken down to the changes in the 
youth dependency ratios and the changes in the elderly dependency ratios. The drops in the total 
dependency ratio up to the year 2010 are explained by the fact that the drop in the youth 
dependency ratio exceeds the increase in the elderly dependency ratio until 2010. However, in 2010, 
the increase in the elderly dependency ratio begins to exceed the decrease in the youth dependency 
ratio, thereby resulting in a constant rapid increase in the total dependency ratio after 2010. A high 
total dependency ratio caused by a high proportion of the young population offers some hope in 
that, as the young generation matures, it will lower the dependency ratio by increasing the base of 
the ratio. However, a high dependency ratio caused by a high proportion of elderly people does not 
provide much room for improvement unless some external active intervention takes place, such as 
measures to increase the national fertility. Korea has been suffering from a low fertility rate as the 
rapid drops in the youth dependency ratio in table 2 show. 
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Figure 1 Changes in age structure of the Korean popuiation, 1960-2050 
Year 1960 



A 9 G I ■ Men "Vltomen 




Year 2000 

Age [■ Men Myfcmen 




0903 0902 0902 0.01 0.01 CP.0O (5>.01 0.01 0;^ 0.02 0900 

Year 2050 

Age C Men "Women I 

90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 

0.02 0.02 0.01 0.01 0.00 0.01 0.01 0.02 0.02 
Source: Korea National Statistical Office (2001) 
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Table 2 Changes in the dependency ratios and median ages, 1970-2050 



Year 


1970 


1980 


1990 


2000 


2010 


2020 


2030 


2040 


2050 


Total dependency ratio (%) 


83.8 


60.7 


44.3 


39.5 


37.3 


39.4 


54.7 


72.6 


86.1 


Youth dependency ratio (%) 


78.2 


54.6 


36.9 


29.4 


22.3 


17.6 


17.4 


17.4 


16.7 


Elderly dependency ratio (%) 


5.7 


6.1 


7.4 


10.1 


14.9 


21.8 


37.3 


55.2 


69.4 


Median age of the aged population 


18.5 


21.8 


27.2 


31.8 


37.5 


42.8 


47.7 


50.9 


53.8 



Notes: 1 Total dependency ratio: (aged 0-14)+(aged over 65)/(aged 15-64)*100. 

2 Youth dependency ratio: (aged 0-14)/(aged 15-64)*100. 

3 Elderly dependency ratio: (aged over 65)/(aged 15-64)*100. 



Source: Korea National Statistical Office (2001) 



Labour shortage issue 

Ageing also raises the issue of productivity, because labour force participation is generally lower 
among older people. Table 3 shows that labour force participation drops with age for those aged 50 
years and over in Korea. In the year 2005, the rate of labour force participation among men drops 
from 89.1% for the age group of 50—54 years, to 66.5% for the age group of 60—64 years, and to as 
low as 41.2% for the age group of 65 years and over. The rate of drop is a Utde slower for women 
than for men. In the same year, the rate of labour force participation among women drops from 
58.3% for those aged 50—54 years, to 43.3% for those aged 60—64 years, then to 22.4% for those 
aged 65 years and over. The gaps between men and women in the labour force participation rate 
decrease with age among those aged 50 years and over. 

As shown in this table, the rapid decrease in the labour force participation rate occurs as age 
increases. If the current trends in the age structure of the population in Korea continue and the rate 
of labour force participation by age group remains the same, this could soon lead to a labour 
shortage problem in Korea. 



Table 3 Trends in the labour force participation rates by age groups 55 years and older, by gender, (%) 





Aged 50-54 

Male Female 


Aged 55-59 

Male Female 


Aged 60-64 

Male Female 


Aged 65 and over 

Male Female 


Total 


1980 


90.5 


53.9 


80.0 


46.2 










59.0 


1985 


88.1 


52.4 


77.3 


47.2 










56.6 


1990 


90.6 


60.0 


83.6 


54.4 


67.2 


43.6 


39.3 


18.4 


60.0 


1995 


91.3 


58.8 


83.9 


54.1 


73.7 


46.0 


40.8 


20.2 


61.9 


2000 


89.1 


55.2 


77.7 


51.1 


63.4 


45.9 


40.6 


22.8 


61.0 


2001 


88.0 


56.5 


77.8 


50.6 


65.0 


45.6 


41.2 


22.9 


61.3 


2002 


88.3 


58.0 


80.1 


49.6 


66.5 


46.4 


42.7 


23.0 


61.9 


2003 


89.7 


55.5 


80.3 


49 


63.7 


42.7 


39.8 


21.5 


61.4 


2004 


89.4 


56.1 


80.7 


49.4 


64.8 


43.4 


41.3 


22.2 


62.0 


2005 


89.1 


58.3 


80.6 


49.0 


66.5 


43.3 


41.2 


22.4 


61.9 


Source: 


Korea National Statistical Office (1980-2005) 













A couple of important suggestions have been made to boost labour force participation and at the 
same time solve the future labour shortage problem in Korea. The first solution is to utilise the 
female labour force in Korea. The labour force participation of females in Korea is one of the 
lowest in Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) countries. During 
the prime working ages of 35—55 years, the differences in the participation rate between men and 
women can be as high as 30%. 

Also, there is an argument that the retirement ages in Korea need to be readjusted if the population 
ageing continues at the current speed. If this measure is taken, it will raise the labour force 
participation rates of the age groups affected. However, this is not yet considered to be a realistic 
measure, considering that in Korea a great proportion of workers aged 45 years and over retire 
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from work before they reach their official full retirement — between 55 and 60, and many of these 
do not obtain re-employment. 



Decline of skills among older people 

Along with the labour shortage issue, ageing population also raises concerns about the decreasing 
quality of labour, as physical ability declines with age. There is a debate about how much ageing 
affects a worker’s ability to perform the task required at work. While it is widely understood that 
the overall skills of an individual decrease with age, the decline in the worker’s ability is known to 
be affected by several factors such as the skill level of the worker. 

Table 4 shows how the basic skill levels decline with age. When the skill levels of those in their 60s 
are compared with those in their 20s, prose literacy declines by 40 points, document literacy by 40 
points, and the problem-solving ability by over 30 points. Numerical literacy shows the largest 
decline for those in their 60s, with a 57-point decline compared with those in their 20s. These 
declines for older people in the crucial basic skills are likely to affect not only their work but also 
their everyday life. Also, declines in these basic skills for older people imply that older people have 
low trainabiUty. 

Table 4 also shows that basic skill levels increase with educational attainment. This implies that, given 
the lower educational attainment among the older generations in Korea, low basic skill levels of older 
people could be attributed to the lower level of schooling of the older generation, and not only to the 
age factor. It is not clear yet how much schooling slows down a decrease in skills associated with 
ageing. However, while the younger generation in Korea continues to obtain more schooling 
compared with the older generation, the gap between the young and old will continue to exist. 



Table 4 Differences in the level of basic skills by age, gender, educational attainment 







N 


Prose 

literacy 

Mean 


SD 


Document 

literacy 

N Mean SD 


Numerical 

literacy 

N Mean SD 


Problem-solving 

ability 

N Mean SD 


Sex 


Male 


2120 


499 


48 


2125 


500 


49 


981 


502 


48 


958 


500 


49 




Female 


2109 


500 


51 


2107 


499 


50 


967 


496 


51 


938 


499 


50 




Total 


4229 


500 


50 


4232 


500 


50 


1948 


499 


49 


1896 


500 


50 


Age 


10-19 


408 


501 


40 


410 


502 


40 


214 


503 


43 


188 


502 


44 




20-29 


1044 


511 


44 


1045 


511 


46 


474 


514 


41 


468 


510 


48 




30-29 


1167 


506 


47 


1168 


506 


47 


512 


508 


42 


497 


505 


47 




40-49 


927 


498 


49 


926 


496 


46 


419 


499 


50 


403 


496 


49 




50-59 


505 


475 


55 


503 


480 


58 


238 


480 


56 


247 


483 


52 




60-69 


178 


460 


60 


180 


460 


62 


91 


446 


56 


93 


469 


56 




Total 


4229 


500 


50 


4232 


500 


50 


1948 


499 


49 


1896 


500 


50 


Educ. 


Elem. educ or low 


203 


440 


70 


203 


449 


66 


96 


437 


63 


109 


464 


55 


attain. 


Middle school 


528 


476 


47 


530 


477 


50 


247 


471 


53 


239 


482 


49 




Some high school 


273 


500 


38 


273 


502 


37 


152 


499 


40 


121 


503 


48 




High school compl. 


1793 


501 


45 


1793 


499 


46 


797 


500 


43 


788 


497 


47 




Associate degree 


368 


512 


46 


368 


510 


40 


184 


509 


36 


165 


511 


48 




Some coll. educ. 


270 


515 


44 


271 


510 


39 


123 


521 


42 


143 


513 


40 




Bachelor or higher 


793 


517 


44 


793 


520 


50 


349 


514 


45 


330 


517 


47 




Total 


4228 


500 


50 


4231 


500 


50 


1948 


499 


49 


1895 


500 


49 



Note: The means and standard deviances listed are standardised numbers with bases on the mean score 500 and the 

standard deviance 50. 

Source: Korea Research Institute for Vocational Education and Training (2005) 
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Issues for older workers in Korea 



Critical issues facing older workers in Korea 

Population ageing poses critical issues for society as well as for the individual. These issues need to 
be examined before discussing the training needs of older workers. 

First, ageing itself could be a problem in any country. But, in Korea, it’s not ageing itself, but the 
speed at which ageing of the population is occurring. The rapid ageing allows Utde time for both 
society and the individual to prepare for the future. Responding to ageing by making adjustments in 
social policies is not easy because it takes time to adopt policy reforms in such fields as employment 
policies and social welfare. 

As ageing reaches a more mature stage, the issue will be more focused on those aged over 65 years. 
As people live longer, society should be able to find a way to enable them to work longer. 

However, at the current stage of ageing in Korea, the issue is more urgent. While the full retirement 
ages in Korea range between 55 and 60, depending on the sector of employment, most workers in 
Korea are forced from their workplaces far earlier. High unemployment of people aged between 45 
and 65 is a serious social problem, along with the high youth unemployment. 

Discriminatory labour market practices play a negative role in displaced older workers obtaining 
new jobs at a comparable level. Also, the traditional paternalistic values and work attitudes of older 
people work against older people obtaining a low-level job. Currently the most urgent issue for 
older people in Korea is for them to able to continue to work until they reach the official 
retirement age. 

Table 5 illustrates the distribution of labour market status of the older workers aged 55 years and 
over in Korea. As they get older, the proportion of the self-employed, including employers, increases. 
For men aged 55—64 years, the share of the self-employed reaches 53.2%. For men aged 65 and over, 
the share increases to 72.2%, and to 77%, when unpaid family workers are included. 



Table 5 Labour market status of the older people in Korea, 2000 (%) 





Male 

Ages 55-64 


Female 

Ages 55-64 


Male 

Ages 65 and over 


Female 

Ages 65 and over 


Salary workers: permanent 


21.6 


3.9 


6.6 


1.0 


Salary workers: temporary 


13.6 


19.4 


10.7 


8.4 


Salary workers: dally basis 


10.7 


16.7 


5.8 


14.8 


Employers 


8.7 


2.9 


4.8 


0.6 


Self-employed 


44.5 


26.2 


67.4 


42.2 


Unpaid family workers 


1.2 


30.8 


4.8 


33.0 



Source: Korea National Statistical Office (various dates [2001]) 



The high proportion of self-employed workers among those aged 55 years and over in Korea 
explains the gap between the effective retirement age and the official retirement age, as shown in a 
recent OECD report (OECD 2006). The effective retirement age is reported to be far higher than 
the official retirement age in Korea. Those who are forced from their workplace against their will 
continue to work as self-employed people. The high proportion of self-employed among the older 
workers in Korea explains the high actual age of retirement of about 70, since in general the 
retirement age is much higher for the self-employed than for salaried workers. 

Finally, the lack of a social safety net for the elderly is a significant problem in Korea. While many 
may have to leave the labour market before they reach the official age of retirement, they have 
accumulated sufficient wealth for life after retirement. There is no social welfare available for 
these people. 
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Policy reform needs in an ageing society 

Korea faces the need for an urgent social policy reform in key sectors to solve issues associated 
with ageing. 

First, reform of the social welfare system is needed to better support older people in Korea. 
Currendy, social welfare for the elderly is not fuUy developed in Korea since supporting the elderly 
has been the responsibility of the direct family until not so long ago. Due to changes in the values 
of young people and also due to rapidly rising longevity, this situation is changing. These days, 
parents live until their children grow old. So, public intervention is needed to support old people. 
Although the social welfare system in Korea has recently begun to respond to this need of older 
people for social welfare, the process is very slow. 

Second, population ageing has financial implications for the society. An increasing proportion of 
older people places a burden on national finance systems, such as the social security and health 
budgets. Supporting old people incurs high social costs. This could lead to running national deficits 
unless some measures to increase tax income are introduced. Also, increases in the aged population 
create the need to adjust the national pension system to better meet the needs of older people. In 
Korea, the national pension system is facing major reform since it can not maintain the current 
level of payment due to the rapidly increasing older population. 

Third, a labour market adjustment is needed which allows older workers to stay and work longer in 
the labour force. This can be done in two ways. First, measures need to be taken to allow workers 
to stay until they reach official retirement age. Second, the current retirement age, which is set to 
between 55 and 60, needs to be pushed forward to allow workers to work longer. To make this 
adjustment, a social agreement between the workers and the firms needs to be established. Recent 
debates in Korea have focused on adopting wage adjustment practices such as a wage peak system 
in labour markets. 

On the whole, social safety nets for older people need to be strengthened to meet the requirements 
of an ageing society. 



Retraining older workers in Korea 

Low participation of older people in training 

Participation by Korean people in continuous education and training is very low by comparison 
with other OECD countries. Furthermore, most of the continuous education and training takes 
place among the employed and while they are employed. 

In the workplace, the chances of the worker obtaining vocational education and training are 
determined by the size of the firm and the age and the educational attainment of the worker. 
Employees in large firms have a greater likelihood of receiving training compared with workers in 
small- and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). Those with more years of schooling have a greater 
likelihood of receiving training than those with fewer years of schooling. When other factors are 
held constant, younger workers have a greater likelihood of receiving training than older workers, 
while those at middle-level jobs are more likely to than those at high-level jobs. 

Table 6 shows the pattern of participation in continuous education and training by age, gender and 
educational attainment. Focusing on the age groups, it can be observed that participation in 
continuous education and training sharply drops with age. For the age group of 10—19 years, the 
total participation rate is 61.5%. But, it sharply drops with age after that. When the total 
participation rates are compared between those in their 40s and those in their 50s, the decrease is 
very large. Also, the participation of older people aged 50 and over is very low. The rate is only 4% 
for the age group of 50—59 and 2.5% for the age group of 60—69. The total participation rate in 
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continuous education and training includes participation in formal training as well as participation 
in informal training. In table 6, rates of participation in both are shown. In both formal and 
informal participation, the rates drop sharply with age. 

This shows that there needs to be strong policy support to increase the opportunities for older 
people to obtain education and training. 



Table 6 Participation in continuous education and training, by age, gender, educational attainment 







Total CET 


Formal CET 


Informal CET 






N 


Rate of 


N 


Rate of 


N 


Rate of 








part. (%) 




part. (%) 


part. (%) 


Sex 


Male 


250 


10.7 


155 


6.7 


103 


4.4 




Female 


281 


11.5 


157 


6.4 


131 


5.3 


Age 


10-19 


48 


61.5 


11 


14.1 


45 


57.7 




20-29 


203 


19.4 


87 


8.3 


128 


12.3 




30-39 


142 


9.9 


109 


7.6 


31 


2.2 




40-49 


101 


8.5 


75 


6.3 


21 


1.8 




50-59 


29 


4 


23 


3.2 


9 


1.3 




60-69 


8 


2.5 


7 


2.2 




0 


Educational 


Elementary school 


7 


2 


5 


1.4 


3 


0.9 


attainment 


Middle school dip. 


32 


4.4 


19 


2.6 


16 


2.2 




High school dip. 


250 


11.1 


132 


5.9 


138 


6.1 




Associate degree 


69 


14.8 


40 


8.6 


25 


5.4 




Bachelor or higher 


173 


32.6 


116 


37.2 


52 


22.2 




Total 


531 


11.1 


312 


6.5 


234 


4.9 



Note: GET = continuous education and training. 

Source: Korea Research institute for Vocationai education and Training (2005) 



Major considerations in structuring retraining of older workers 

In structuring retraining of older workers in Korea, the following factors need to be considered. 

First, a high proportion of old workers are self-employed. The rate of self-employment is relatively 
high in Korea compared with other countries. A high proportion of older salaried workers 
displaced from their jobs turns to self-employment. Supporting self-employed older workers with 
the kind of training they need is important. 

Second, participation in continuous training to further develop skills is very low compared with 
other countries. In addition to this, older workers are a low priority group for receiving training in 
companies. The number of older people is increasing in Korea. Thus, older people are no more a 
minority group in terms of numbers, but they are still treated so socially and in relation to the 
establishment of public policies. Retraining of socially disadvantaged groups in Korea is still a low- 
priority issue. Insufficient investment is being made in retraining older workers to enable them to 
find re-employment after retirement. Policy reforms with respect to the retraining of older workers 
should be based on an understanding of this situation. 

Third, the training needs of different groups among older people vary, given background factors such 
as their diversity in gender, age, employment status and socioeconomic status. Older people in Korea 
are a very heterogeneous group. Their training needs differ and depend on their characteristics. 

Schemes to retrain older workers in Korea 

Considering the situation of older workers, their retraining should be structured to focus on 
preparing them for the future world of work. Retraining of workers should also be structured to 
help them plan for a career after retirement. Depending on the type of work in which the older 
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worker is currendy engaged, preparation for a future career could be diversified into a different 
career path. However, what is more important in structuring training for older workers is that the 
training programs should be able to help older workers to clearly plan and prepare for the world of 
work they face in the future, while providing them with critical information on the kinds of jobs 
they can take when they retire. 

Ra (2004) divides workers aged between 45 and 65 into four distinct groups. The first group 
consists of salaried workers who did not change their employer during their lifetime; this 
constitutes 30% of the workers. The second group consists of salaried workers who changed their 
employer more than once, which accounts for 25% of the workers. The third group consists of 
self-employed workers who never changed their job; this is 25.8% of the workers. The fourth 
consists of self-employed workers who have changed their job more than once, which explains 
19.3% of the population. 

What these groups have in common is that they all need career development programs to be able to 
work longer. Some of older workers need to change their careers completely, while others need to 
seek a new career in a field relatively close to their current job. Retraining needs for different 
groups are different. 

First, the group of older workers whose careers have been stable tends to maintain job security until 
they reach 55, which is the mandatory retirement age in most companies. However, at 55, they 
retire from work and become re-employed at entry level or they work as a temporary worker. For 
this group of people, training programs are needed to prepare them for a stepped retirement from 
work, such as obtaining re-employment at the same firm after official retirement. 

The group of stable self-employed workers is typically working in a traditional sector such as 
farming. Thus, for this group, training programs are needed to help them to update their skills and 
to teach them how to run their businesses more successfully. 

While older workers still have difficulty in finding jobs in Korea, they have a high degree of 
motivation towards working and employment. This implies that, when associated with higher 
chances of employment, retraining needs of older workers are very high in Korea. 
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Dr Choi’s paper quite graphically illustrates the extent to which Korean society has aged, and will 
continue to age. This trend is expected to occur at a rate far greater than for many other 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) comparator countries. These 
shifts in the age structure in Korean society will impact considerably on the available pool of skilled 
labour in the future and affect the dependency ratio in terms of those reliant on other family or 
society members for a living. This is all occurring at a time where labour force participation by 
older people is generally quite low and declines rapidly after 50 years of age. 

On top of this, the paper oudines concerns around the decline in the skills base of older workers in 
Korea, many of whom, relative to the younger population, have low basic skill levels and low 
labour market mobility. Of particular concern, according to Dr Choi, is the trend in Korea towards 
early retirement, often mandatory (as early as 45 years of age), and in many cases these people 
experience either permanent displacement from the labour market or significant difficulty in 
making the transition to life after work. I think we would all agree that this is a pretty universal 
trend amongst many countries where, despite the rhetoric, older workers face significant challenges 
in maintaining successful careers beyond a certain age. 

Dr Choi suggests that policy reforms in Korea need to include a mix of social policy and employment 
reforms, especially in the welfare system, and particular reforms to the education and training system, 
including greater participation of older people in training, the re-training of existing workers and 
assisting older people to plan more effectively for career change or life after retirement. 

In terms of retraining older workers. Dr Choi believes the training system has a role to play in 
ensuring that older workers receive the skills needed for the present and future world of work. We 
need to remember that many of these people started their working lives before many of the 
present-day technological advances and modern ways of working and would need skills upgrading 
to continue participating successfully in work. 

Dr Choi believes retraining needs to be focused for the various types of worker in Korean society, 
including people who have only worked in a single industry and a single employer, the self- 
employed and those who have made several career or job moves in their lifetime. 

As Dr Choi states, the changing demographics of the workplace create opportunities to review 
ageing employment policies in Korea, as it does of course in many other countries. 
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The changes create an opportunity to examine the issue, from a wider social perspective, and to 
ensure an integrated approach, which is strategic and long-term. 

An active ageing approach as set out by the OECD necessitates a range of approaches including: 

^ an emphasis on prevention and early intervention, in terms of job loss and encouraging job 
retention 

^ an opportunity to ensure that interventions are coherent, not fragmented, and that attention 
is given to transition points in life stages in working lives 

^ better balance and a more inclusive cost— benefit analysis of a social security system — a longer- 
term perspective. 

^ an emphasis on building a whole-of-Ufe approach to the workforce development needs of 
the Korean worker and also influencing the vocational education sector and other significant 
partners to ensure the ongoing participation of the older worker as part of the skill pool 
solution. 

Such an approach would create an opportunity to build strategic partnerships which work to break 
down the barriers for the older worker and embrace the opportunities that older workers bring to 
the labour force, the community and to the economy. 
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Allow me to be good to you. 

If not me, who else? 

If not now, when? 

And if I won’t be good to you, 
what will happen to us? 

(Elisabeth Lukas) 



Introduction 

We are living in an ageing world. Wtiile this has been recognised for some time in developed 
countries, it is only recendy that the ramifications of this changing social structure are being fuUy 
acknowledged. The developing countries have yet to even fuUy recognise this phenomenon. We can 
say that, while global communication is ‘shrinking’ the world, global ageing is ‘maturing’ it. The 
increasing percentage of aged in the world is making people of all ages more aware that we live in a 
diverse and multigenerational society. This ageing of the population impacts on all social, economic 
and cultural spheres. However, there is a need to view ageing as a lifelong and society-wide 
phenomenon. Older people should not be perceived as people merely to be protected, but as 
valuable human resources who can contribute effectively to society. 

Another irony of today’s societies is that, although people are living longer, they tend to retire earlier. 
The number of years that workers can expect to spend in retirement has risen considerably — for 
men, from fewer than 1 1 years on average across the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) countries in 1970 to just under 18 years in 2004; and, for women, from fewer 
than 14 years to just under 23 years. This has repercussions from both economic and social points 
of view. Therefore, expanding employment options, as well as self-employment and entrepreneurial 
opportunities for these aged people, has become increasingly important. 

In OECD countries in 2004, on average, less than 60% of the population aged 50—64 years had a 
job. There are numerous work disincentives and employment barriers facing older workers which 
often result in early exit from the labour market. This is primarily due to negative perceptions about 
the capacities of aged workers to adapt to technological and organisational change and a perceived 
reduction in their productivity. The bottom line is that population ageing is both a challenge and an 
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opportunity. While it puts upward pressure on public expenditures and presumably drags down 
economic growth, it also offers a tremendous opportunity by way of taking the benefit of 
experience and maturity of these aged people by utilising them productively. It also helps these 
people as they can spend more rewarding years at work even after retirement. However, this calls 
for the provision of alternative employment opportunities for this category of people. Age is not an 
accurate representation of an individual’s energy or ability to succeed. A recent study conducted by 
the National Council on the Aging found one-third of Americans in their 70s considers themselves 
only middle-aged. 

In the United States ‘baby boomers’ are beginning businesses after so-called ‘retiring’ age. A 2004 
Rand Corporation study found that self-employment rates rise at older ages. The report noted 
that, in 2002, the rate of self-employment for the workforce was 10.2%, but the rate for those 
aged 50 was 16.4%. While the 50-plus people made up 25% of the workforce, they composed 
40% of self-employed. 

Howard Stone, a life coach and co-author with his wife of Too young to retire, claimed that more 
people of retirement age are deciding to redefine the third and fourth quarters of life away from the 
concept of just taking it easy. In this book they comment that the prospect of living longer is also 
motivating more seniors to start businesses after retirement. ‘When you have a job, even if it’s a few 
hours a week, your mind and body want to stay in the game longer.’ 

Yahoo’s second annual survey of entrepreneurial aspirations finds that two-thirds of American 
adults (66%) claim that they’ve considered starting their own businesses. (The survey was 
commissioned by Yahoo Small Business and conducted by Harris Interactive.) Baby boomer-aged 
survey respondents indicated a significant increase in entrepreneurial aspirations. For example, 
when asked, ‘At what age do you think it would be too late to start your own business?’, 70% of 
respondents who were aged 45 to 54 years and 72% of those 55 years and older answered, ‘I will 
never be too old to start my own business’. Fifty-five per cent of respondents chose ‘own my own 
business’ as the kind of work they would prefer to undertake late in life. 

In the United Kingdom 18% of the working population aged 16 to 65 years are self-employed. 
Indeed, 23% of entrepreneurs are aged between 45 and 54 years. According to research by Barclays 
Bank, new businesses run by the over-50s are growing in number; this situation seems set to 
continue in line with the United Kingdom’s ageing population. 

There is a need to utilise the capabilities of aged people in the developing countries productively, 
and especially those in the Asia and the Pacific Region. In view of the decreasing wage employment 
opportunities because of employers’ preferences for hiring young people, the entrepreneurial 
option seems to be the best alternative career. There is, thus, a need to provide them with the 
necessary technical training to turn them into ‘techno-preneurs’, which will go a long way in 
utilising their time, talent and experience productively. It will result in employment for others also, 
thereby further contributing towards the socioeconomic betterment of a country. 



Magnitude of the aged population 

Over the past few years, the world’s population has continued on its remarkable transition path 
from a state of high birth and high death rates to one characterised by low birth and low death 
rates. The result of that transition has been the growth in the number and proportion of older 
people. Such a rapid, large and ubiquitous growth has never before been seen in the history of 
civilisation. The current demographic revolution is predicted to continue well into the coming 
century. Its major features include the following. 

^ The number of people aged 60 years or older was estimated to be 629 million in 2002 and is 
projected to grow to almost two billion by 2050, at which time the population of older people 
win be larger than the population of children (0—14 years) for the first time in human history. 
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The majority of the world’s older people resides in Asia (54%), while Europe has the next 
largest share (24%). 

^ One of every ten people is now aged 60 years or older. By 2050, the United Nations projects 
that one person of every five and, by 2150, one of every three will be aged 60 years or older. 

The percentage is currently much higher in the more developed than in the less developed 
regions, but the pace of ageing in developing countries is more rapid, and their transition from a 
young to an old age structure will be more compressed in time. 

^ The world has experienced dramatic improvements in longevity. Life expectancy at birth has 
climbed about 20 years since 1950 to its current level of 66 years. Of those surviving to age 60, 
men can expect to live another 17 years and women an additional 20 years. 

^ The majority of older people are women (55%). Because female life expectancy is greater than 
male life expectancy, in 2002, among older people, there were 81 men per 100 women. 

^ Countries with high per capita incomes tend to have lower participation rates of older workers. 
In more developed regions, 21% of men aged 60 years or older are economically active, 
compared with 50% of men in less developed regions. In more developed regions, 10% of older 
women are economically active, compared with 19% in less developed regions. Older people 
participate to a greater extent in labour markets in less developed regions, largely owing to the 
limited coverage of retirement schemes and the relatively small incomes, when provided. 

The report. World population ageing: 1950—2050 by the United Nations (2002) prepared as a 

contribution to the 2002 World Assembly on Ageing and its follow-up notes that: 

. . . population ageing is pervasive, a global phenomenon affecting every man, woman and 
child — but countries are at very different stages of the process, and the pace of change differs 
gready. Countries that started the process later will have less time to adjust and population 
ageing is enduring. It also says that population ageing has profound implications for many 
facets of human life. 

The following are the major features of the socioeconomic characteristics of the aged population. 



Labour force participation of the older population has declined worldwide 
over the last decades 

Older people today are significantiy less likely to participate in the labour force than they were in 
the past. Over the past 50 years, labour force participation of people aged 65 or over declined by 
more than 40% at the global level. In 1950, about one in every three people aged 65 or over was in 
the labour force. In 2000, this ratio decreased to just less than one in five. Among men, the 
reduction in labour force participation was from 55% in the labour force in 1950 to 30% in 2000. 
By 2010, the total participation rate is projected to decrease slightiy to 18%, owing to the drop in 
the male rate to 28%. 



The female share of the older work force is increasing 

Traditionally, the proportion of older men who are economically active has been notably higher 
than the proportion of older women. However, as participation in the labour force at older ages has 
dropped faster among men than among women, the female share of the older labour force has 
steadily increased over the last decades, especially in the more developed regions. In 1950, 26% of 
the workers aged 65 or over were women in both the more and less developed regions. By 2000, 
this proportion had increased to 29% in the less developed regions and to 41% in the more 
developed regions. At the global level, the percentage of older workers who were women increased 
from 26 in 1980 to 31 in 2000. 
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Participation rates of older persons are higher in the less developed regions 

Old-age support systems in the form of pension and retirement programs are much less prevalent 
in the less developed regions than in the more developed regions. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find higher proportions of older people in the labour force in the less developed regions. In 1950, 
the labour force participation rate among people 65 or older was about 40% in the less developed 
regions and 23% in the more developed regions. Over the following 50 years, the participation rate 
decreased considerably faster in the more developed regions. 



The employment rate is lowest in Europe and highest in Africa 

Among the world’s major areas, Africa has by far the highest proportion of economically active 
people among those 65 years or older, while Europe has the lowest. Between these two extremes, 
labour force participation rates among the older population are lower in Oceania and Northern 
America and higher in Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean. 



Literacy among the older population is nearly universal in the more 
developed regions 

The widespread attainment of at least primary education has been long established in the more 
developed regions. As a result, literacy in these regions is assumed to be nearly universal, even 
among the older population. 



Illiteracy remains high among older people, especially women, in the less 
developed regions 

Although illiteracy among older people has consistently declined in most of the less developed 
regions over the last two decades, it still remains generally high. In one of the surveys the United 
Nations conducted in 105 less developed countries, 56% of people aged 60 or over were illiterate in 
2000. Over the decade 2000—10, the illiteracy rate among older people is projected to continue 
decreasing in virtually all countries. By 2010, the aggregate rate for the 105 less developed countries 
is expected to decrease to 43%. The reduction in illiteracy rates among older people in the less 
developed regions was greater among males than females. As a result, the gender gap in literacy has 
increased over the few years. Since education levels have improved for each generation over the last 
century, it is common to find important differences in the educational attainment of younger and 
older segments of the older population. Therefore, illiteracy among older people in the less 
developed regions is particularly high among those in the most advanced age groups. 

Table 1 shows the population 60 years and above (in percentages), dependency ratio and labour 
force participation rate for Asia and the Pacific countries in the year 2005. 

We can see from this table that, in terms of the percentage of their total population, the population 
of the people aged 60 years or above is highest in South Korea (13.7%) followed by Singapore, 
China, Sri Lanka and Thailand in that order. It clearly shows that these countries have ageing 
societies who need to be cared for. The countries with a low ageing population are Brunei (4.7%) 
and Afghanistan (4.4%). Considering that we are taking age 50 as defining the aged entrepreneurs, 
this percentage would be much higher in all of the countries if we used a higher age as the defining 
criterion. In terms of the dependency ratio, Afghanistan (97%) leads the table followed by Laos 
(80%) and Maldives (79%). But in general the dependency ratio is quite high and well above the 
40% mark except for the Republic of Korea and Singapore (39% each). The old-age dependency 
ratio indicates a situation in which an increasing number of potential beneficiaries of health and 
pension funds are supported by a relatively smaller number of potential contributors (those in the 
economically active age.) In relation to the male labour force participation rate between the age of 
15 and 64, Nepal leads the table closely followed by Bhutan and Laos, while for the female labour 
force participation rate, Nepal is followed by China and Vietnam. 
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Table 1 Aged population in Asia and the Pacific countries, 2005 



Country 


Population 
60 years and 
above (%) 


Dependency 
ratio (%) 


Labour force participation rate, 
age 15-64 (%) 








Male 


Female 


Afghanistan 


4.4 


97 


87.7 


48.9 


Bangladesh 


5.7 


64 


89.8 


57.2 


Bhutan 


7.0 


75 


91.2 


59.6 


Brunei 


4.7 


49 


84.2 


49.4 


Cambodia 


5.6 


68 


82.3 


76.2 


China 


10.9 


41 


90.1 


80.3 


Fiji 


6.4 


55 


84.5 


32.8 


India 


7.9 


60 


87.6 


43.5 


Indonesia 


8.4 


51 


86.3 


53.2 


Iran 


6.4 


50 


76.4 


11.2 


Republic of Korea 


13.7 


39 


77.9 


52.8 


Laos 


5.3 


80 


91.1 


74.4 


Malaysia 


7.0 


59 


35.7 


39.4 


Maldives 


5.1 


79 


75.7 


28.6 


Mongolia 


5.7 


52 


61.2 


56.1 


Myanmar 


7.5 


52 


89.7 


68.3 


Nepal 


5.8 


74 


92.1 


85 


Pakistan 


5.8 


73 


84.6 


15.4 


Papua New Guinea 


3.9 


74 


88.7 


68.7 


Philippines 


6.1 


64 


84.3 


54.8 


Singapore 


12.2 


39 


82.7 


56.3 


Sri Lanka 


10.7 


46 


76.8 


35.6 


Thailand 


10.5 


45 


81.1 


65 


Vietnam 


7.5 


54 


86.0 


79.4 



Problems of aged people 

The problems of aged people can be broadly divided into three categories. 

Physical 

^ disabilities and diseases 
^ movement disorders 
^ incontinence 
^ malignancies 

Emotional 

^ loneliness 
^ generation gap 
^ rejection from family 
^ depression or hyper-excitement 
^ sleeplessness, dementia 
^ confusion 
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Social 

^ loss of social status 
^ inactive life because of retirement 
^ addictions 

While the remedy for the physical problems lies in medical treatment, the remedies for emotional 
and social problems could be: 

^ counselling 

^ support from society, neighbors, and family 

^ integration into useful and constructive work which will give self-satisfaction. 

In most of the Asian and Pacific countries there are no social security systems. In addition, in 
earlier times most of these countries had joint family systems and aged people were taken care of 
But with the breaking-up of the joint family system and the onset of the nuclear family system, the 
need for income generation amongst these older people is much greater. 

It is truly said that a busy and productive mind and body can halt the progress of disease. 

Therefore, there is a need to utilise the productive capacities of these aged people; this will not only 
give them a sense of fulfillment but will also prevent the diseases of old age. There is no better way 
of utilising the potential of these people than initiating them into an entrepreneurial career. 



Case studies of countries 

Republic of Korea 

The Republic of Korea is an ageing society. In the year 2005, the people above 60 years of age 
accounted for 13.7% of the national population. The population above 50 years that we are taking 
as our benchmark for the aged entrepreneurs will be much higher. The speed of population ageing 
in Korea will be much faster than in the developed countries. The government has been developing 
and implementing a number of policies for older people, designed to enhance the quality of life for 
people in general, while at the same time promoting sustainable socioeconomic development. The 
basic direction has been to provide for healthy and economically stable lives for older people 
through the strengthening of the necessary social infrastructure to support the care-giving role of 
the family. 

In 1981, the Older Persons Welfare Act wSiS enacted. In 1991, to mark the International Year of Older 
Persons, a long-term plan was established in preparation for the twenty-first century ageing society. 
The government office in charge of elderly welfare and health was established and expanded, and 
the budget allocated to older persons has steadily increased. Medical assistance to older people is 
incorporated into the nationwide health insurance system. From 1991, for older people who were 
excluded from the pension system, the government has made monetary allowances. The 
government has steadily expanded public facilities to enable older people to enjoy their leisure time, 
such as community centers for senior citizens. 

Furthermore, at this critical juncture where the curtain unfolds an age of modern technology and a 
new Cultural Revolution, the Korean Government has duly expanded the existing cultural program 
for older people to include access to the internet, traditional sources of information, and to various 
other facilities. Such programs are preparing older people to meet the challenges of the twenty-first 
century but they also encourage active social participation. It is hoped that these advances will also 
result in enhanced entrepreneurship amongst this aged population. 
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Australia 



Older Australians must be encouraged to work longer, according to a new OECD report. The 
OECD’s report acknowledges that, compared with many other OECD countries, Australia has been 
far from complacent in addressing the barriers to employment faced by older workers. Opportunities 
for training for older people have been improved through the expansion of the technical and further 
(TAPE) system, as well as through several training initiatives for older job seekers. 

Despite these measures and the sustained strong performance of the Australian economy, there is 
still considerable scope to improve employment opportunities for older people. The proportion of 
people aged between 50 and 64 years participating in the labour market is much lower in Australia 
than in a number of other OECD countries, such as Japan, New Zealand, Sweden and the United 
States. The OECD points out that many older Australians withdraw from the labour market well 
before reaching the official retirement age. 

To remove the barriers that many older workers face to carrying on working, there is a need to 
adopt a coordinated and comprehensive package of measures, including improving their 
employability. Training opportunities for aged low-skilled and non-regular workers need to be 
improved. However, for this to be effective, it is important to address the lack of motivation among 
these groups for participation in training. It is distressing to note that, while all of these OECD and 
other reports talk of providing employment to older people, they are woefully silent on the 
promotion of entrepreneurship, through the provision of self-employment opportunities, amongst 
this category of people. 

It should be noted that there is a growing realisation about the potential contribution of small and 
medium enterprises (SMEs) both in developed and developing countries. A healthy small and 
medium business sector is rightly considered to be the backbone of any developed economy. 
Entrepreneurship training in most countries of the world is being increasingly used to promote 
local entrepreneurship and to accelerate the pace of enterprise development. Research studies 
conducted in the United States suggest a positive link between economic development and 
entrepreneurship. Similar systematically conducted research studies are rarely available in 
developing and underdeveloped countries. But the absence of such studies does not suggest that 
such a positive relationship does not exist. Developing economies like India, China, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Malaysia and many other South Asian countries have always considered the small business 
sector as an important sector of the economy. Some of the developed countries can follow the 
examples of a number of the developing countries in relation to entrepreneurship promotion. 



Defining the aged entrepreneur 

This population has been variously referred to as ‘senior entrepreneurs’, ‘third age entrepreneurs’, 
‘elder entrepreneurs’, ‘second-career entrepreneurs’, ‘older entrepreneurs’ and ‘silver entrepreneurs’. 
Although there is no standard of what age constitutes an aged entrepreneur, using 50 or older to 
define this group is a plausible approach. According to de Bruin and Firkin (2001), ‘many of the 
issues that confront the older worker . . . apply to people in their fifties’, and, ‘increasingly the age of 
fifty is being used [by] . . . insurance and retirement service providers as a benchmark age for 
categorising those in the older group’. 

People who start their business after 50 years of age have presumably never faced the trials of 
entrepreneurship before and are therefore in a more challenging and unique position. There is a 
greater need to pay more attention to those businesses which are started by entrepreneurs. 

The reasons given by aged entrepreneurs for starting businesses are often unique. Some say they 
were restless in retirement, others have the desire to pass something on to their descendants, and 
still others want to pursue their dreams or ideas after long careers as employees. Compared with 
entrepreneurs under 50 years of age, older entrepreneurs are less likely to cite increased freedom as 
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a reason for starting up (Barclays Bank 2001). Others may want to supplement social security or 
retirement benefits. Bruce, Holtz-Eakin and Quinn (2000) state that, in response to the possibility 
of ‘reduction or delay in future social security benefits . . . and . . . the increasing health and longevity 
of older Americans’, people in this group may stay employed longer, possibly seeking out self- 
employment at a higher rate. 

Yahoo’s second annual survey of entrepreneurial aspirations found that nearly one- third (31%) of 
those polled said that doing work they really love was the main reason for launching a business. The 
second most popular reason, selected by 22% of respondents, was ‘to be my own boss’. Less than 
one-fifth (17%) said they decided to start a business ‘to make more money’. 

Aged entrepreneurs are set apart by many other unique characteristics — they tend to work fewer 
hours, tend to take more vacations and tend not to have any employees (Barclays Bank 2001) — all 
of which indicate that self-employment can offer older people a great deal of flexibility and 
freedom (all the while supplementing savings or other income, of course) that may help enhance 
their later years. 



Technical and vocational education and training and the aged 

Absence of an organised effort in the provision of entrepreneurship education and training to aged 
people is resulting in a restricted supply of these matured and experienced people in the business 
and economic arena. A low level of entrepreneurship in any country is characteristically linked to 
slow economic growth. The technical and vocational education and training (TVET) sector is 
specifically responsible for providing technical and skilled manpower to large, medium and small- 
scale enterprises and industries, both in terms of wage employment and entrepreneurial careers. In 
this context, imparting technical training, along with entrepreneurship education, to aged people is 
of paramount importance for sustainable development through the establishment of small and 
medium enterprises. 

Small and medium enterprises offer a blend of employment and income-generation potential, which, 
coupled with the labour-intensive nature of the technologies used and the low cost, presents a very 
desirable direction in industrial growth. Entrepreneurship is a significant factor in the development 
of this sector, as is the infrastructural set-up needed to facilitate entrepreneurial ventures. Because 
of their unique economic and organisational characteristics, small and medium enterprises play 
important economic, social and political roles in employment creation, resource utilisation and 
income generation, and in helping to promote change in a gradual and peaceful manner. 

‘How small is small’ is the question which generally baffles people. Indeed, small-scale enterprises 
comprise a wide variety of undertakings. They can be categorised in diverse ways, depending on a 
country’s pattern and stage of development, policy aims and administrative set-up. One study found 
at least 50 different definitions used in 75 countries. Definitions may relate to the capital invested 
(with maxima ranging from about $25 000 to $2 million) or employment (maxima from 15 to 500) 
or both, or to other criteria. 

By offering various facilities and incentives, many countries with a view to promoting the 
establishment of such enterprises have set up organisations which are working at national, state/ 
provincial and state levels. There are many schemes under which the potential entrepreneurs can 
get loans and can set up their own enterprises. In some countries there are special schemes for 
technical people in which they are given assistance through more attractive lending terms. For 
example, in Australia there is the New Enterprise Incentive Scheme which aims to help eligible 
unemployed start their own businesses. It is extremely successful, helping to generate around 7000 
new (Australian) businesses each year (New Enterprise Incentive Scheme 2006). Similar schemes 
are offered by entrepreneurial support organisations in many countries. 
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Older entrepreneurs, like other entrepreneurs, face many challenges in their entrepreneurial careers. 
However, some of these challenges are unique. These can be enumerated as below. 

^ It has been conclusively proved that in any business the initial 1000 days (roughly three years) 
are very crucial. If the entrepreneur can survive this period, then the chances of success in the 
business increase substantially. Of course, this also applies to older entrepreneurs. But since 
these people initiate their businesses later in their life, waiting for almost three years to ensure 
the sustainability of their enterprises is a Utde hard. In addition, the rigours of the starting years 
may also be a deterrent for many older people entering the entrepreneurial world. 

^ Raising money is often identified as the number one problem for those starting up in business, 
and some suggest that this problem might be exacerbated for older entrepreneurs. The health of 
the borrower is one of the factors banks consider, and a bank might not make a large loan to an 
older person if it had a repayment term of ten years or more (Wadley 2001). Other 
commentators claim that seniors are in a better financial position than younger entrepreneurs to 
start up, and that their greater financial cushion — often due to retirement packages and owning 
their own home — may actually encourage them to try working for themselves. The Business 
Banking division of the United Kingdom firm Barclays found that older entrepreneurs ‘use 
more of their own resources to fund their start up[s]’ (Barclays Bank 2001) and, conversely, have 
more savings to fall back on, should their ventures not take off. But sometimes it has been seen 
that these people hesitate to put their hard-earned money, which they consider as their insurance 
for a carefree life, at risk. 

^ On the positive side research indicates that this group is widely respected. Barclays found that 
both 50+ individuals and those under age 50 consider older entrepreneurs to be ‘wiser and more 
practical’ (Barclays Bank 2001). This view bodes well for success as an older entrepreneur, as 
experience and wisdom are highly valued assets in the business world. Moreover, older 
entrepreneurs are more likely to call upon an invaluable network of contacts, credibility, and 
investment acumen (Goldberg 2000) in dealings with clients and partners, as well as in the early 
start-up stages. 

However, despite these challenges, the trend towards rising numbers of older entrepreneurs is 
unlikely to reverse, as people are increasingly living longer and needing to support themselves. The 
research on 50+ entrepreneurs indicates that entrepreneurship has many innate factors that make it 
more attractive, more beneficial and more suited to older people than conventional employment or 
complete retirement. The TVET sector has to play a more important role by equipping these people 
with the right kind of technical training and entrepreneurial awareness for becoming successful. 



Models for promoting technical entrepreneurship amongst 
the aged 

Given below are different models which can be implemented by TVET institutions for promoting 
entrepreneurship amongst older people. 



Technology-based entrepreneurship development programs 

A ‘technology-based entrepreneurship development program’ will focus on training and developing 
potential entrepreneurs in a specific technology area (for example, electronics and communication, 
instrumentation, computer hardware, leather, plastic, food processing, biomedical equipment, glass 
and ceramics, jute products, biotechnology, sustainable building materials etc.). The participants are 
provided with hands-on training in technologies. These technologies could also be those developed 
by the country’s research and development institutions and are available for commercial exploitation. 

In each technology-based entrepreneurship development program 20—25 people, preferably having 
a degree/ diploma in science and technology will be trained through a structured training program 
of about eight weeks full-time duration. However, this time span is flexible and can be adjusted. 
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depending upon participants’ time availability. In the case of a part-time technology-based 
entrepreneurship development program the duration is likely to be increased to 14—16 weeks. 
Similarly, participants should be provided with additional training in technical areas until such time 
as they are proficient in the technology they are going to adopt in their enterprises. TVET institutes 
are in the best position to provide this technology training. The technology-based entrepreneurship 
development program will provide classroom training on all aspects of enterprise set-up and its 
management, including industrial legislation, taxation procedures and other formalities, as well as 
motivational aspects, including interpersonal, communication, leadership and other such skills 
required by an entrepreneur. A strong component of the training will be the actual hands-on 
training conducted by technology providers in the specific technology areas. 

The following are features of a technology-based entrepreneurship development program. 

^ The entrepreneurs are exposed to technical knowledge about the products and technologies and 
are assisted to develop their skills in the laboratory and workshops of TVET institutes. If 
necessary, participants can also be sent for higher-level technical training in relevant institutes or 
industries, or both. 

^ Research and development labs with commercially viable technologies can attract potential 
entrepreneurs as ‘takers’. There could be a tie-up between TVET institutes and the research and 
development labs for this purpose. 

^ TVET institutes devote concerted effort in specific disciplines of product technology and thus 
can have better control over the course of the program and its success. 

^ During training the participants will also get to know the intricacies of how to start and manage 
an enterprise. At the end they are assisted in preparing a report that can be used to seek venture 
capital or establishment funds. 

As a result of this training the potential entrepreneurs are expected to establish larger projects 
which could be in manufacturing or servicing areas. The entrepreneurs can also set up trading 
ventures in their chosen area. 



S kill development training through science and technology 

Changes taking place in the economies of Asia and the Pacific by virtue of an accelerated rate of 
industrial growth imply a larger demand for vocational skills. In addition, the rapid migration of 
rural populations to urban areas has also created a demand for trained people to meet the needs of 
urban services. Further, a variety of new services have emerged, such as in the areas of financial, 
health, media, advertisement, urban utilities, entertainment, and telecommunications. There has 
been a sharp growth in the introduction of new products/ services in many industries, for both 
internal use and for exports, requiring special skills. ‘Skill development training through science and 
technology’ aims to develop skills through training for which special curricula and models for 
offbeat and innovative skill areas have been developed. 

This can be done by utilising the expertise developed in TVET institutions for upgrading the skills of 
older people. With the development of new and better technologies, it becomes essential to upgrade 
the skills of those sections of the workforce using enhanced versions of equipment and tools. 

More specifically, the objectives of skill development training through science and technology 
programs would be: 

^ developing/ upgrading skills of older people through the application of science and technology 

^ harnessing the resources of TVET institutes of the country for skill development training 

^ enhancing the quality of services/ products, thereby enhancing income-generation among 
aged people. 
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Each skill development training through science and technology program will vary, depending upon 
the type of trade. However, an attempt should be made to keep the duration less than six months 
and preferably between two and three months. 

Trades would be selected by TVET institutes, depending upon the entrepreneurial opportunities 
available at the location of training. However, trades with distinct science and technology inputs 
should be given preference. The idea is to take up trades that are location-specific, needs-based and 
have high potential for self-employment. 

To accomplish these objectives, the various tasks to be undertaken by implementing TVET 
institutions should include the following: 

^ survey of opportunities in specific trades for skill development training 

^ identification of trainers, experts and master craftsmen, in addition to the human resources 
available in TVET institutions, and providing them with suitable orientation training 

^ preparation of lecture and training material 

^ selection of trainees through appropriate aptitude tests for specific trades 
^ actual conduct of training 

^ required tool-kits/materials to be provided to trainees 
^ post-training follow-up. 

It has generally been observed that lack of information, whether in relation to technology, raw 
materials or the market, is a stumbling block to the success of budding entrepreneurs. This is 
especially true in the case of Asian and Pacific countries. While the bigger players in the field 
employ market research agencies, the small entrepreneurs don’t have resources enough to take 
advantage of these services. There is also a need to equip these small entrepreneurs with 
information that will assist them to remain competitive. 



Knowledge-based technical entrepreneurship through a science and 
technology entrepreneurs’ park 

TVET institutions can assist the generation of older entrepreneurs with the help of local industries 
by establishing a ‘science and technology entrepreneurs’ park’. A science park is defined as an 
industrial complex close to a place of higher learning that provides a high-quality environment and 
accommodation to the tenant companies on a rental basis. A technology park is usually a 
development to accommodate companies engaged in commercial applications of high technology 
with very litde or no institute linkage. Worldwide, and including some of the Asian countries, 
initiatives such as science parks and related structures have proved to be quite successful. Science 
and technology entrepreneurs’ parks will be useful to the older entrepreneurs, in that the rigours of 
the initial start-up of a business are likely to be less since, in the initial years of their business, they 
are able to use the space available in the science and technology park for starting their business. 
After becoming successful, they can move out to bigger and better locations. In a nutshell, these 
parks signify a systems approach to creativity, innovation and entrepreneurship. 

Science and technology entrepreneurs’ parks can therefore be established in and around TVET 
institutions. Successful examples of science parks and related mechanisms have shown that there is 
no single model to be replicated; they have to be modified to suit local conditions. Science and 
technology entrepreneurs’ parks need to work in close liaison with the TVET institution to ensure 
maximum advantage of the facilities and expertise available there. Only those facilities which are 
not available in the institute are created in the science and technology entrepreneurs’ park. It would 
be a good idea to encourage participation of older potential entrepreneurs in these facilities and to 
actively reserve places for them. 
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Services and facilities offered and functions to be performed are depicted in figures 1 and 2, 
respectively. 



Figure 1 Science and technoiogy entrepreneurs’ parks: Mechanism for industry and TVET institute iinkage 
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Figure 2 Science and technoiogy entrepreneurs’ parks: Functions and activities 
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Technology information service 

With the wide uptake of the internet the information delivery scenario has undergone a dramatic 
change. Information on any topic in any form (text/ audio /video) is available freely on the net. 
Whether it is the source of a raw material or a query from a prospective client abroad wanting to 
know about the product and services, the internet offers a perfect delivery medium for an 
entrepreneur. In fact, with the introduction of e-commerce and e-cash, the methodology of 
conducting business is undergoing change globally. 

Therefore, one such service which will provide a knowledge base for budding older techno- 
preneurs and will help them to retrieve information and offer guidance and assistance in setting up 
their units from a single source can be established on the internet by the centralised agencies 
controlling the TVET institutions of a country. Since the internet-based database and website 
services are time- and distance-independent, potential entrepreneurs would find such a service 
extremely convenient to use. 

In India such a service is being provided by the National Science and Technology Entrepreneurship 
Development Board under the name. Technology Innovation Management Entrepreneurship and 
Information Services, but this service is intended for entrepreneurs of all ages. There is a need to 
provide such a service exclusively for the aged, as they often have particular requirements and 
problems. 

Such a service will ensure information on financial, managerial and technology inputs is within easy 
reach of these older entrepreneurs and will keep them updated about the ever-changing business 
scenario. Not only will the entrepreneurs be given the capacity to survive, but they will also remain 
competitive in the face of stiff competition from bigger corporate multinational companies. 

Some of the key activities of this service could be: 

^ to assist aged entrepreneurs in locating available technologies from various laboratories and 
companies 

^ to keep these entrepreneurs informed about salient technology in different sectors 

^ to assist research and development institutions in both public and private sectors to publicise 
adequate information about the technologies available, with status and cost details 

^ to make information about the policy and legal framework applicable to small and medium 
enterprises available 

^ to provide information on appraisal methodologies adopted by various financial institutions. 

Social entrepreneurship 

We can even consider diverting the older entrepreneurs towards ‘social entrepreneurship’. Some of 
these people have a tendency to move away from a focus on themselves and instead concentrate on 
giving back to the community. They want to feel as if they are making a difference. They may feel 
guilty, having spent a lifetime focusing on their own goals, and now want to focus on others. 

Social entrepreneurship can range from starting a non-profit business to simply supporting social 
causes in the context of a for-profit business. Either way, we have to help support their desire to 
give back. A technology-based enterprise can help them employ a number of people, which will 
give them the satisfaction of doing something for society apart from contributing to its 
socioeconomic development. 

Cyberpreneurship (entrepreneurship on the internet) 

One recent form of technical entrepreneurship uses the improvements in computer technology, 
especially the internet, to conduct business, promote business or perform the process called 
entrepreneurship. This whole field has become known as cyberpreneurship and varies from an 
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organisation which merely promotes itself by using an electronic brochure called a home page on 
the internet, to companies and organisations which sell their products and services through the use 
of electronic mail on the internet. The ongoing globalisation movement is helping to diminish trade 
barriers and to bring world economies closer to one another. Advances in information technology, 
communications, and multimedia are slowly converting the world into a global village. 

Seventy-five per cent of adults in the United States who go online said that the internet had made it 
easier to start a small business. Ninety-two per cent said it was important for a new small business 
to have an internet presence. ‘The vast majority of people, regardless of age, have entrepreneurial 
aspirations, and they recognise the power of the Internet in making it easier for them to act on 
those aspirations and launch small businesses,’ said Rich Riley, vice president of small business 
services at Yahoo, in a statement. 

Cyberpreneurship is also easy to conduct and will therefore suit older people who will not have to 
face the difficulties of running around and can safely operate from the confines of their homes or 
workplaces. They can set up new businesses or even go for franchising. Sara Wilson in August 2004 
issue of Jlintrepremur magazine says that ‘Americans are hitting 50 and finding they’re anything but 
over the hill. These entrepreneurs prove it’s never too late to buy a franchise.’ 

Many British people over 50 have already set up successful businesses. Research has shown that 
rates for business start-ups with owner— managers over 55 are far higher than the national average — 
70% and 19%, respectively. Embracing technology, above all as a medium of communication with 
the widest possible customer base, goes hand in hand with this success. 



Policy formulations for promoting technical 
entrepreneurship amongst the aged 

Previous policies were designed with a youthful society in mind. However, from now on policies 
for older people, for younger people and for those in between must be designed with an ageing 
society in mind, a society where soon every third individual will be over the age of 60. International, 
national and local communities must begin now to adjust and design their infrastructures, policies, 
plans and resources. 

Policy interventions that include social and human as well as economic investments can prevent 
these older people from becoming unnecessarily dependent. If judicious investments are made in 
advance, ageing can be changed from a drain on resources to a build-up of social, economic and 
environmental capital. Today’s older people are those who have dedicated their lives to the 
development of their societies and countries. Theirs was a generation of great sacrifice to causes far 
beyond their own personal welfare. We owe them effective policies that will assist them to lead 
independent lives, to find fulfillment and to continue active participation in society, and to maintain 
their human dignity. For those who need help, for economic, health and other reasons, adequate 
protection should be provided. 

There is a need, in promoting technical entrepreneurship, to encourage TVET institutes to provide 
the necessary entrepreneurship education and training to enable the ‘silver’ people of our societies 
to be productive. Creating financial schemes to provide credit at lesser rate of interest and without 
any procedural delays, as well as helping them in the marketing of their products, is important. 
Guidance and counselling services should also be provided to them when they choose 
entrepreneurship as their second career after retirement from their previous jobs. 

Group training followed by group entrepreneurship for older people who wish to become 
entrepreneurs should also be promoted. This is particularly beneficial for those who are reluctant to 
venture alone. There are many success stories of group (or cooperative) entrepreneurship, such as 
the Self Employed Women’s Association (SEWA) in Gujarat state of India. The entrepreneurial 
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training organisations should begin offering group training programs for aged people. They will be 
ail the more beneficial if such programs are supplemented by credit delivery mechanisms from the 
commercial banks and other financial corporations. 

Special policies need to be framed to ensure that the ageing population of women is offered the 
opportunity to be productive, as they are more likely to live longer than their male counterparts. 

Speaking at the meeting on the ‘Issues of Aging’ organised by the Geriatric Care Foundation, Chief 
of the United Nations Aging Program Dr Nizamuddin said that the United Nations had given a 
slogan — let us buHd a society for all ages — to protect old people from discrimination, and now was 
the right time to make policies to solve the issues being faced by the elderly. 



Conclusion 

Global population ageing is a by-product of the demographic transition in which both mortality 
and fertility decline from higher to lower levels. An increase in the old-age dependency ratio 
indicates a situation in which an increasing number of potential beneficiaries of health and pension 
funds are supported by a relatively smaller number of potential contributors (those in the 
economically active age). This trend tends to impose heavier demands on the working- age 
population (in the form of higher taxes and other contributions) in order to maintain a stable flow 
of benefits to the older groups. 

The world is changing as it ages, and just as aged people have been agents of that change, they must 
also be its beneficiaries. Ageing is not an issue separate from social integration, gender 
advancement, economic stability or issues of poverty. It has developed a connection with many 
global agendas and will increasingly play a prominent role in the way society interacts with 
economic and social welfare institutions, family and community life. We are all constituents of an 
ageing society, rural and city dwellers, public and private sector identities, families and individuals, 
old and young alike. It is crucial that societies adjust to this human paradigm. 

Recognition of the uniqueness that unfolds throughout life is core to igniting society’s embrace of 
the contributions of its older citizens. The ‘package’ of knowledge, wisdom and experience that so 
often comes with age is part of an inner awareness that cannot be traded, sold or stolen. It should, 
however, be activated, amplified and utilised in all the crossroads, fields and storefronts of society, 
and in the windows of our creative imaginations. There is a need to divert these knowledgeable, 
wise and experienced people towards entrepreneurship. 

Old age is a period of life that has its own specifics, but it doesn’t have any less importance 
and meaning as any other period of life. For experiencing old age it is important that the 
person accepts his/her own age, maintains or forms a good interpersonal relationship and 
that she is personally connected with people from young and middle generations. 

If all three generations are closely related, the youth is safely — beautiful, the middle age years 
are silently — fruitful, and serene old age — rich. 
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Introduction 

Ageing is a significant issue in developed, developing countries and those considered to be in 
transition. Ageing is an area of interest in two roles at the university I work for in Melbourne, which 
is both a technical college and university. I am extensively involved in managing apprenticeship and 
traineeship training, which covers traditional areas of technical training in electro-technology, 
plumbing, printing and graphic design, furniture making, and air conditioning and refrigeration, to 
name a few of the areas. Traineeships resemble an apprenticeship in Australia but reside in other 
work areas, such as health and aged care, retail, office environments, information technology and 
many other areas. I am also involved in developing programs that suit older workers and have been 
engaged in a program specifically assisting older workers in transition or trying to link to the labour 
market. Added to this, I am a part-time lecturer in postgraduate programs that include social policy 
and the contexts of adult learning. 

I have met and spoken with large numbers of older workers about vocational and education 
options and concluded that, in Australian society, knowledge of vocational education options are 
not well signposted nor well understood by older people (nor younger, even though this is not the 
focus of this brief synopsis). 

As my academic interest intersects with skill shortages, particularly in technical fields, and the added 
problems associated with an ageing Australian society, not to mention the world at large, it is a 
privilege to review an interesting paper of this calibre. 



Synopsis of the paper 

This paper is well structured, clear and succinct. The introduction concisely demonstrates the 
increasing complexities many countries face due to ageing. It would indeed be unfair to refer to 
ageing as a problem. Problems associated with ageing can often be a result of those who indeed are 
ageist in oudook, whereas this study takes a realistic and positive view of the possibilities with 
regard to ‘technical entrepreneurship development for the aged’. 

Overall, the statistics cited in the paper provide a compelling view of the ramifications that 
developing countries face, and the paper successfully draws on the experiences confronted by 
developed countries to place the issues it raises in broadened contexts. 
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Cultural issues always need to be considered when evaluating possibilities within developing 
countries. The Reserve Bank of Australia (2006) states that in Australia there are over one million 
small businesses (those employing fewer than 20 staff [ABS 2006]), which account for 95% of 
all businesses and a healthy 30% of productivity achieved within the private industry sector. 

Fifty per cent consist of a single owner or owners, where a partnership is operative, with no 
employees (Reserve Bank of Australia 2006). Across all Australian small businesses the average 
number of employees is a mere three people. 

The paper promotes the concept of ageing entrepreneurs and, using the Australian situation as a 
basis of comparison, is intended to illustrate how dependent a developed country is on small 
businesses, but particularly the huge numbers of owners who, it could be argued, are 
entrepreneurial in oudook. The statistics in Australia may surprise many readers. However, the 
point here is that the fourteenth largest economy in the world depends largely on entrepreneurs. 
Within small business in developing countries, the notion that there are wide benefits for older 
people in developing their own businesses supported by education has merit. However, it must 
always be stated that, while developing countries can learn from developed countries, the reverse 
situation applies. Many lessons need to be learnt by developed countries as well. 

Entrepreneurship programs in areas such as science and technology developmental programs and 
knowledge-based technical entrepreneurship programs incubated by a close association with a 
science and technology entrepreneurs’ park have considerable merit. Social entrepreneurship and 
‘cyberpreneurship’ (the internet) are added areas of possible growth covered in the study, targeting 
ageing members of the communities living in developing countries. 

Two areas that may be useful contributions include the Australian New Enterprise Incentive 
Scheme (NEIS), which aims to help eligible unemployed start their own businesses. The following 
quote is taken from the New Enterprise Incentive Scheme website: ‘It [NEIS] is extremely 
successful, helping to generate around 7,000 new (Australian) businesses each year (2006)’. 

The second area includes group training which is ‘an employment and training arrangement 
whereby an organisation employs apprentices and trainees under an Apprenticeship /Traineeship 
Training Contract and places them with host employers. The organisation undertakes the 
employer responsibilities for the quality and continuity of the apprentices’ and trainees’ 
employment and training. The organisation also manages the additional care and support necessary 
to achieve the successful completion of the Training Contract’ (Department of Education, Science 
and Training 2006). 

In both developed and developing countries there seems to be both a lack of technically qualified 
people and a reluctance by many young people to undertake such occupations, as though it is a 
retrograde step and university education is paramount. The bulk of skill shortages resides in 
technical areas worldwide (OECD 2006) and the concept of group training to employ and hire out 
people of all ages for training in technical areas may be useful to entrepreneurs starting and building 
a small business, which may then exceed 20 employees, thus becoming a medium business. Group 
training has the potential to assist older people to undergo additional training, or to assist them as 
entrepreneurs in the development of their organisation. 

The authors carefully and appropriately connect and align entrepreneurial activities alongside 
education, particularly technical and vocational education and training (TVET) organisations. 
However, my reading of this paper sees education more as a partner as needed and not a 
dominating institution, rather the coach where needed — as education should be, as a linking 
mechanism to vocational lives at one key level. Illiteracy is briefly touched on in the article and 
needs some added consideration, given the greater problem in this area in developing countries. 
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Concluding comments 

It is very easy to follow the arguments of this interesting paper. This is partly due to the way the 
arguments are structured and the engaging introduction and overall formation of the paper. 

The ideas in the brief paper are well articulated and have the potential to be a polemic that adds to 
the literature in this complex area. 

The data are carefully arranged to support the case for developing older entrepreneurs and provide 
a basis for this research to be expanded and policies to be developed, following added research to 
identify the dimension of the problems societies face with ageing populations — unless well-planned 
policies are developed by governments. The Australian statistics were used to establish how a 
strong economy depends on small businesses and the ingenuity of the owners underpinning the 
financial infrastructure. A strengthening economy in developing countries must expand 
entrepreneurship for older people, particularly to enhance the scaffolding needed in economic and 
social terms. 

My intention as a discussant has been to commend and in a minor way both compliment and 
complement the authors, given that I view this paper as extremely important for developing 
countries. 
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Introduction 

The ageing population of many countries and its impact on global economic performance has been 
the subject of significant debate across the world. Many developed nations in particular have ageing 
populations brought about by declining fertility rates and an increasing life span. An implication of 
this has been a forecast reduction in the future supply of labour and possible diminished economic 
performance. The extent of ‘the problem’ varies widely between industries and countries; however, 
it appears to be particularly apparent in the education and training sector which, in turn, is a key 
resource in helping to supply appropriately trained and skilled labour. 

This paper will explore some of the issues and challenges relating to an ageing technical and 
vocational education and training (TVET) professional workforce and will detail some of the ways 
whereby Australia is responding (or not responding) in terms of changing conceptions of the nature 
of their work, workforce development and professional development strategies and solutions. 

The 'demographic challenge’: Ageing TVET workforces 

Hugo (2005) cited the ‘academic sector’ as having one of the oldest workforces in contemporary 
society. In both higher education (universities) and TVET institutions, there are a great many 
academics and teachers who commenced their professional careers back in the 1970s and 1980s 
during the dramatic growth phases of these sectors, and who are now approaching retirement. A 
similar trend is apparent in New Zealand (Guerin 2006) and in Europe (de Rooij 2005). 

McGrath (2004) also identifies the ageing profile of many technical education systems worldwide 
as one of the largest challenges for skills development in the future. Technical education systems 
in Europe, the Americas, parts of East Asia and Australasia are, due to retirement, increasingly 
characterised by ageing workforces and high natural attrition of senior and experienced 
practitioners and managers. This is true across the range of their activities, including for 
professional practitioners — teachers. However, it may be particularly serious in the area of skills 
development. There may also be a gender bias in the ageing phenomenon, given the male 
domination of many areas of traditional TVET activity. 

According to McGrath, agencies faced with such an age profile need to try to ‘capture’ as much of 
the knowledge of these departing staff as possible. Those that intend to retain a focus on skills 
development need to engage in far more active recruitment policies. Better retention of those in 
mid-career is also an issue. 
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As with other countries, little is understood about the dynamics of the Australian TVET workforce 
and the factors that contribute to the movement into, out of, and within, the sector by members of 
the TVET workforce. 



Dickie et al. (2004) reported that TVET is experiencing the same workforce trends as other 
industries and faces many of the same challenges. For example, TVET is experiencing problems 
with matching employees to required skills and in recruiting suitable new talent in light of greater 
levels of retirement. In an era when the demand for professional and technical skills is at an 
historical high, and where there are critical skill shortages in some key industrial sectors, TVET 
employers need to compete now to attract a skilled workforce. Unfortunately, the wage levels they 
are able to offer in some areas are well below those available externally. Similarly, in an era when 
new entrants to the labour market don’t expect to stay in the same job or career for life, retaining 
good staff becomes critical. 



The ageing TVET workforce in Australia 

The characteristics of the TVET workforce in Australia are generally poorly understood. This is 
due to weaknesses in the available data, there being no single ‘accepted’ measure of employment 
levels and no consistent definition of key workforce concepts, such as that of teacher, practitioner 
and so on. Furthermore, there is no national TVET workforce data collection in Australia. 

Although most states and territories do collect some data on the workforce characteristics of those 
employed in the public TVET systems, this isn’t aggregated to build a national picture. There is no 
plan to do this in the medium future. In addition, there is very little information about the 
characteristics of staff employed in Australia’s private and enterprise-based providers, although 
recent research by Harris, Simons and McCarthy (2006) investigated the nature of private TVET 
providers using an extensive survey. This research showed that private providers are generally small; 
however, it did not shed any light on the age profile and other staff characteristics in this key 
workforce component of the Australian TVET sector. 

In 2004, the National Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER) (CuUy et al. 2004) 
undertook an analysis, profiling the national TVET workforce to collect nationally consistent 
baseline data for the first time. Using a variety of data sources, including Australian Bureau of 
Statistics (ABS) labour force statistics, and accessing a limited spread of state and territory 
demographic and workforce data, a profile of the public VET system was developed. This study 
showed that there were large differences between the data sources in the estimates of staff numbers. 

In Australia, the TVET workforce and, in particular, the public technical and further education 
(TAFE) system is clearly ageing. While national data suggest that TVET professionals in general are 
no older than the workforce at large, with 34% aged 45 years or older, TVET practitioners in the 
TAFE sector are — on average — much older. In 2002, 61% of TAFE practitioners were over 45 
years of age and a further 16% were aged over 55 years. A similar picture emerges for management 
and executive staff too, with one Victorian study finding that over 60% of all executive staff in 
TAFE were likely to retire over the next decade (Office of Public Employment 2002). 

Figure 1 shows the age profiles of TAFE teachers by state and territory as a percentage. It shows 
that there are very few teachers under the age of 40 in all states and territories (Victoria not 
included in the analysis) and that, although there are some regional variations (for example, 

Tasmania and Western Australia have a comparatively older workforce), the picture of an older 
workforce profile is more or less consistent across the country. 

This finding is consistent with other studies conducted in Australia, including a Victorian study of the 
TAFE teacher workforce which found 63% of practitioners were aged between 41 and 60 years and 
4% over the age of 61 years (Office of Public Employment 2002). The NCVER study also found, not 
surprisingly, that the permanent workforce is, on average, older than the sessional, casual or contract 
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and temporary workforce. The age data in this report also found that the non-teaching workforce is 
younger than the teaching workforce, but still older than the Australian labour market as a whole 
(Cully et al. 2004). 

The age data have not been broken down by gender. Nevertheless, in those states where length of 
service data in the TAPE sector were available, males in the permanent teaching workforce have 
served longer than females, with significant numbers — between 24.1 and 43.7% — having served 
20 years or more. In contrast, female permanent staff with 20 or more years service made up between 
8.4 and 19.9% of the female workforce. Intuitively therefore (and because the numbers of male and 
female staff are about equal), ageing may be more of an issue for male TVET staff than for females, 
although the validity of this conclusion will be affected by work patterns of female staff; for example, 
time out of the workforce for childbirth and rearing. More analytical work is needed. 

On top of the issues relating to ageing, the TVET workforce in Australia has generally been downsized 
and management structures have been flattened, with the core of full-time permanent staff reduced. 
New models of employment have emerged in response to budget constraints and business needs, 
including the greater use of contractors and casual staff Contractors and casual workers are potential 
sources of staff for the permanent positions that become available, but this also points to a need to 
develop strategies for the development of career paths and for professional development for casual 
staff (Rumsey and Associates 2002). This need has been reinforced in more recent work, with casual 
staff identified as a professional development priority (Guthrie, Perkins & Nguyen 2006). 



Figure 1 Age profiles of TAPE teachers in 2002 
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Challenges for TVET institutions of ageing workplaces 

There are a range of important challenges for technical education institutions arising from the 
trends and issues reported in this paper. A variety of studies (for example, Rumsey and Associates 
2002; Chappell et al. 2003; Dickie et al. 2004; Harris, Simons & Clayton 2005; Mitchell et al. 2005) 
have examined and summarised the key influences from outside and within the TVET sector in 
Australia. They include: 

^ the ageing of the population and an increased emphasis on people staying longer within the 
workforce 

^ changes in the way people work 

^ a more diverse society, reflecting a greater mix of cultural values, beliefs and expectations 
^ the growth of the knowledge economy and rapidly changing technologies 
^ an increasing customer sophistication 

^ an increasing focus on industry needs and a range of skills shortages in areas of critical industry 
and general community need 

^ the raising of the school leaving age in a range of Australian states and territories 
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^ a national focus on increasing the participation of Indigenous Australians in work and work- 
related training 

^ moves to get those at present in receipt of welfare benefits, but capable of work, into work or 
training for work 

^ an increased proportion of people with disabilities participating in mainstream community life 

^ a national recognition of the need to build economic and social capital through education and 
training. 

Forces within the sector itself also continue to influence the TVET landscape. Critical to the future 
of TVET providers and their staff alike are: 

^ addressing the increasing complexity of the provider role 

^ meeting quality assurance requirements and other formal accountability measures 

^ adopting more flexible approaches to delivery, including a greater focus on learning in the 
workplace and more team-based approaches to delivery 

^ increasing the focus on the use of partnerships and networks 

^ having the skills to meet the needs of an increasingly diverse TVET client base 

^ maintaining the currency of their vocational skill base 

^ shifting the role of the TVET practitioner from industry expert to learning facilitator. 

Several commentators report that there need to be greater opportunities for managers of TVET 
institutions to access training that advises on how to manage diverse workforces and workforce 
planning. In particular, institutions are increasingly concerned about their ability to adapt their staff 
and professional development practices to an increasingly ageing training environment and to meet 
emerging business needs. 

McGrath (2004) believes that staff development is essential to addressing the problems relating to 
the composition of the TVET workforce, especially with ageing profiles. He recommends that 
institutions need to address the needs of new practitioners — especially for basic orientation — and 
balance this with the needs of existing staff It is sometimes forgotten that staff development needs 
arise equally for experienced practitioners, as a result of the changing nature of work and new 
technologies, as they do for novices. Guthrie, Perkins and Nguyen’s work for the Western 
Australian Department of Education and Training highlighted the need to continue to develop the 
skills of its existing workforce, particularly those in mid- or later career, in order to renew and 
upgrade their skills in teaching, learning and assessment approaches. Maintaining the currency of 
their industry knowledge was also considered crucial. 

Providing adequate opportunities for staff development for more experienced staff has been 
proved to be an important factor in retaining good staff in technical education institutions, 
especially when they have been recruited from industry (Strebler, Neathy & Tackey 2005). 
Nevertheless, the sector is also under pressure to recruit and retain key staff in areas of skill 
shortage where there is a high demand for their skills — accompanied by high wages — in industry 
(Guthrie, Perkins & Nguyen 2006). 

Managers of technical education institutions need to be aware of the medium-term career pathways 
of their staff to ensure that appropriate opportunities for staff development are provided. These 
also need to be balanced with the medium- and longer-term strategies and visions for the operation 
of the institution. A consortium of researchers is currently investigating a range of issues related to 
supporting TVET providers to build their capability for the future. One of the key initiatives is 
investigating, for the first time, the career paths of Australian TVET staff to examine how they 
move into, out of, and within, the sector. The activities of this consortium can be monitored on its 
website at <www.consortiumresearchprogram.net.au>. 
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In an era of cost-cutting and scarce resources, insufficient attention is sometimes paid to ‘capturing’ 
the knowledge of those practitioners leaving the system. Those consulted in recent national 
research by Clayton et al. (2005) saw the imminent departure of a large cohort of experienced 
practitioners as both a loss and an opportunity for organisational renewal. 

Clayton, Fisher and Hughes (2005) examined the issue of sustaining the skills base of TVET 
providers in the face of its ageing workforce, particularly that in TAPE. They found that TAPE 
managers recognised knowledge loss in many forms and acknowledged that this ultimately affects 
organisational efficiency and achievement, whether the loss is of teaching experience, qualifications, 
course development knowledge, TVET know-how, organisational knowledge, or industry 
connections and good wiU. Several approaches to addressing this problem were identified, 
including: recruitment; retention of key staff, coupled with a knowledge transfer process; staff 
re-training; knowledge sharing; and mentoring. 

Providing opportunities for experienced practitioners to continue to play a role in the life of the 
institution is essential. Providing incentives and options for practitioners to ease out of the 
workforce, for example, as ‘phased retirement’, are popular strategies for maintaining the 
workforce, according to Leslie and Janson (2005). Unfortunately, however, some of the pension 
and retirement schemes in use in the public TVET sector do not allow progressive disengagement 
from full-time work such that the experience and skills of staff can be retained and passed on. 



Australian strategies and responses 

Many of the strategies employed to overcome the demographic challenges in the Australian TVET 
workforce relate to workforce planning and offering greater (different) professional development 
opportunities. Other aspects, such as recruitment and retention strategies, rewards and 
understanding what motivates teachers and non-teachers to either enter or remain in TVET, are 
less well developed. 

McNickle and Cameron (2003) surveyed TAPE managers, asking them what changes in human 
resource practices they have initiated in order to meet the learning needs of their clients more 
effectively. Managers reported that much of the focus has been on professional development in line 
with national initiatives in the area. When asked where change is currendy most needed, managers 
nominated job design, workload management and workforce planning as key issues. This indicates 
that these issues, even if they are not getting active attention at provider level, are at least on the 
collective radar of managers. 

Dickie et al. (2004) list a number of strategies that are being or could be used to address the skills 
shortage caused by an ageing TVET workforce in Australia. These include: 

^ matching workforce capability to employment trends and skills needs (at national, organisational 
and work team level) 

^ shaping recruitment, retention and retraining strategies and initiatives to meet strategic and 
organisational objectives 

^ understanding the motivation of current and prospective staff for entering, staying and leaving 
the TVET workforce 

^ matching initial training and professional development strategies and implementation to broad 
strategic objectives (at national, state and provider level) 

^ matching job design and employment agreements to the current and future work performed 
by TVET practitioners and professionals, while balancing the needs of employees and 
employer organisations 

^ providing a balance of tangible and intangible rewards to attract and retain staff, drawing on the 
identified motivations and aspirations of the current and prospective workforce 
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^ employing recruitment and development strategies to address succession planning and retention 
issues, to ensure the presence of a new generation of leaders and managers in TVET providers 

^ incorporating strategies for managing and disseminating knowledge and information, including 
‘soft knowledge’, within providers and across training, client and partner organisations 

^ building in evaluation measures that clearly demonstrate the return on investment from workforce 
development and management activity, including impact on client and staff satisfaction. 

There is evidence that some TVET institutes are beginning to develop proper workforce plans rather 
than simply relying on short-term measures, such as use of sessional staff to meet current or immediate 
rather than future needs. The supporting documents for Clayton, Fisher and Hughes (2005), which 
are published on NCVER’s website at <http://www.ncver.edu.au/publications/1591.html>, provide 
examples of approaches that are in use overseas and in other workforce sectors with similar issues of 
workforce ageing. 

At the macro-level, some states and territories at the training authority (departmental) level are now 
matching training and professional development strategies to broader strategic objectives. 

Queensland, for example, has a professional development strategy that clearly identifies priority 
needs and requires initiatives to respond to system-wide priorities. New South Wales has adopted a 
professional development framework that keeps pace with the careers of their practitioners as they 
progress from novice to expert teachers (Dickie et al. 2004, p.l20). Such frameworks are in place, 
or in active development, in a range of other states and territories, including Western Australia and 
South Australia. 

Deborah Wilson Consulting Services (2003) suggests that, with significant changes to the current 
and future TVET workforce in Australia, professional development is needed to address a larger 
range of practitioners, including: 

^ part-time workplace trainers, assessors and mentors 
^ sessional and casual staff in registered training organisations 
^ entry-level and inexperienced full-time trainers 
^ experienced TVET professionals 
^ coordinators of TVET 
^ managers of TVET. 

Gaps in the way Australia is responding to the challenges of an ageing workforce include a lack of 
understanding of what motivates professionals to enter or stay in the sector. Most states and 
territories do not track retention and attrition in their publicly funded system (other than Victoria, 
currendy), unlike various other professions such as nursing. More information is also needed about: 
the private TVET sector and how people move into, within, and out of, and between it; work in 
industry; and the public TVET system. 

An implication of the ageing workforce and the need to replace retiring practitioners might be the 
need to consider adopting succession planning strategies. As noted earlier, these strategies could 
include recruiting casual staff to permanent positions. However, since casual staff often do not have 
the same educational knowledge as permanent staff, putting in place appropriate professional 
development strategies and career pathways is essential (Clayton, Fisher & Hughes 2005; Rumsey 
and Associates 2002; Malley et al. 2000). 

In order to retain and cater for older teachers occupying permanent positions in areas of declining 
demand, improved workforce planning is needed to ensure they have the right balance of current 
skills and knowledge to move into new or higher-demand areas (Malley et al. 2000). 
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Conclusions 



It is clear that it is timely to acknowledge the importance of the TVET ‘industry’ in Australia as a 
significant employer in its own right, as well as the contribution it makes both to supporting the 
training needs of other industries and Australia’s export earnings through off- and on-shore 
education. Better information about its workforce dynamics is therefore critical. 

A search of the international literature and contact by the authors with a range of agencies in New 
Zealand, Europe, the United States and Canada suggests that, while there is general 
acknowledgement of the importance of good TVET workforce data, there is, apparendy, a lack of 
readily available, comprehensive and valid statistical information to help inform policy and practice. 
This is ironic, given the preoccupation the TVET sector can have with workforce data in helping to 
meet the needs of other ‘industries’. This is particularly so, given that the public TVET workforce 
is, on the whole, substantially older than those it supports in industry more broadly. 

Ageing of the TVET workforce is an issue in Australia — and anecdotally seems to be so 
internationally as well. Both in Australia and internationally there is a paucity of research 
information and data at the national, jurisdictional and provider levels. Because of this, it is hard for 
the sector as a whole to develop staffing, recruitment and retention policies. It is also hard for 
individual providers and the discipline areas within them to determine how they are ‘travelling’ in 
relation to a range of key workforce issues — including ageing — with other similar organisations and 
teaching units with whom they might benchmark. While workforce data are poor for public sector 
providers in Australia, such data are non-existent in any consolidated form for the private TVET 
sector. This issue needs to be addressed. 

Better data would help us to understand more about the dynamics and local variation in workforce 
make-up in order to identify the teaching areas where ageing is a real issue requiring effective 
management and succession planning. In some providers older and more traditional vocational 
areas may have large numbers of older, permanent staff — perhaps male-dominated. The staffing 
profile, including their retirement, needs to be effectively managed in order to maintain quality and 
continuity of service to clients. At the other extreme some teaching areas have high proportions of 
casual staff supported by a small core of permanent staff. This makes them vulnerable when 
permanent staff move on or retire, unless effective steps are taken to ensure that knowledge is able 
to be developed and transferred to those remaining. As McNickle and Cameron (2003) have 
pointed out, more attention is needed to the issues of job design, workload management and 
workforce planning. 

Apart from local knowledge that is not more widely captured and shared, we also know litde 
about workforce dynamics and turnover. Litde is captured beyond the local level in relation to why 
people leave. As we noted above, we need to understand more about what motivates people to enter 
the sector, what is important to them in career development terms and what causes them to leave 
their present TVET employer or the sector altogether. We need more information about the career 
dynamics of those in the TVET sector and what encourages or discourages people from entering it. 
Likewise, we have little or no information on the fill rates for vacant positions, nor the time and 
effort required to find suitable staff when others leave. We know relatively Uttie, except perhaps 
anecdotally, about the discipline areas in which it is difficult to recruit new staff when required. 

AU of the change factors and issues for the TVET sector and its training organisations outlined in 
this paper — and many more — impact on the ways the sector and its staff have to work now and in 
the future. These also challenge the existing experience base and abilities of TVET staff and help to 
identify the skill sets the TVET workforce will need to sustain its future. For some TVET staff 
these changes and development opportunities are willingly embraced. Others find it hard to change 
as they are set in their ways and comfortable with the status quo. In the end, what is really 
important is for TVET staff to work in a culture which encourages critical examination of how 
things are done, or what could be done better. This culture is not necessarily age-dependent. It 
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depends on how new staff are welcomed and encouraged to contribute new ideas. It depends on 
how willing those who are already there (and may have been for some considerable time) are open 
to change. 

The leaders and middle managers in training organisations have an important role in getting the 
cultures and structures right in providing an atmosphere which promotes a learning culture — a 
sharing of ideas, knowledge and experience — and a culture of excellence and continuous 
improvement. This needs to be supported by appropriate professional development — perhaps by 
older staff working with younger staff with more recent workplace experience — to assist the ‘old 
hands’ to gain new skills needed to meet emerging client and business needs. For their part, older 
staff can help to transfer knowledge, TVET sector ‘savvy’ and experience to younger staff through 
a range of processes, such as mentoring. The knowledge transfer system is therefore by no means a 
one-way street. More flexible arrangements are needed to keep key older staff available. This may 
include processes which allow progressive disengagement from full-time permanent work without 
loss of superannuation and other entidements. 

The TVET sector as a whole also needs to be seen as a better employment choice. It needs to be 
seen, or buHd its reputation, as a worthy and highly regarded vocation (see de Rooij 2005). In 
addition, individual training organisations need to work as hard as they can to become an ‘employer 
of choice’. They are competing against other potential TVET employers as well as industry-based 
employers who can often offer better salaries. The TVET sector therefore needs to be better aware 
of where its competitive advantages as an employer lie and should seek to enhance these with more 
flexible employment conditions, including salary packaging and job design, for example, and 
multiple employment options in industry and in a teaching role. Such approaches are used in the 
professions in universities, for example, with legal and medical academic teaching staff 

From anecdotal experience the authors are aware that new staff come to this sector for a range of 
reasons, including lifestyle, to give back, or because they admired a teacher when they were trained. 
Effective induction process are needed to support these new entrants, and older staff need to play 
their part, as many do, to support and nurture new entrants. Guthrie, Perkins and Nguyen (2006) 
noted, however, the role that organisational or systemic cultures, including excessive bureaucracy 
and administrivia, can play in job satisfaction and, therefore, potentially, in the loss of key and 
promising new staff. 

Overall, the TVET sector’s strategic human resource practices need to focus more upon developing 
and supporting the achievement of business goals to improve organisational effectiveness (see Noe 
et al. 2000). Central to this is the development and promotion of an organisational culture that 
attracts and retains people with recognised capabilities and the knowledge and skills that will drive 
the future performance of an organisation (Callan 2005). If issues in this broader context are not 
adequately addressed alongside the issues of retaining or capturing the key skills of TVET’s ageing 
workforce and providing appropriate professional development, the chances are that the skills and 
knowledge that practitioners need will not be properly developed and sustained. This, in turn, will 
adversely affect the ability of the TVET sector to deliver adequate services at a time when the 
training it provides is critically needed. 
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Discussant’s comments 



Rupert Maclean 



UNESCO-UNEVOC International Centre 



In many countries throughout the world, the TVET workforce is displaying an increasingly aged 
profile by comparison with the workforce as a whole. This trend has important implications for the 
countries concerned, since it is likely to result in an increasing gap between demand and supply 
regarding TVET skills, and to exacerbate existing problems associated with workforce planning. 

The paper by Guthrie and Loveder is a thoughtful and useful contribution to the field and 
examines this potential problem area as it particularly relates to one country — Australia. The 
authors point out that, in 2001, over 61% of practitioners in the TVET workforce in Australia were 
aged 45 years or over, compared with 37% for the Australian workforce as a whole. They also note 
that this profile is especially true of the TAPE system, compared with the TVET sector as a whole. 

After reviewing some key literature on the demographic challenge concerning ageing TVET 
workforces, the authors provide detailed information on the age profiles of TAPE teachers in 
various parts of Australia. 

As the authors point out, the matter of an ageing TVET workforce in Australia — and the 
implications of this for labour force supply and demand — is a matter which is currently under- 
researched, with more analytical work required. A matter of key interest is the comparison between 
male and female TVET staff, and the need to ascertain whether (as is speculated to be the case) 
ageing may be more of an issue for male than female TVET staff. It would also be interesting to 
explore the extent and ways in which an ageing TVET labour force may have some benefits 
(despite the disadvantages and problems identified in this paper), in view of the high levels of 
experience of such employees. 

The matter of the economic and social implications of an ageing workforce is also an under- 
researched area within TVET. This is despite the fact that it is a key workforce variable which is 
likely to impact gready on the economic development profiles of the countries concerned. The 
research available on ageing workforces mainly tends to examine the impact of an ageing workforce 
on pension schemes, with many countries currently extending the retirement age in the hope of 
making existing superannuation schemes financially viable. 

The paper is particularly helpful and detailed when examining the challenges for TVET institutions 
regarding ageing workplaces. It provides a succinct yet comprehensive summary of key influences 
which impact on an ageing TVET workforce, both within and outside the TVET sector in 
Australia. Of special interest is their examination of the forces within the TVET sector itself which 
continue to change the TVET landscape. 
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It is clear from the case argued in this paper that TVET institutions are increasingly concerned 
about their ability to train staff and adapt professional development practices to meet the 
demands of an increasingly ageing training environment and to meet emerging business-sector 
needs and expectations. 

In a section on Australian strategies and responses to address the challenges of an ageing TVET 
workforce, the authors pay special attention to the importance of workforce planning and the 
desirability of offering a wide range of professional development opportunities to employees 
and employers alike. The importance of TVET institutions adopting long-term planning — 
rather than simply relying on short-term, often stop-gap measures — is also stressed. NCVER’s 
website provides a wide range of helpful examples which refer to the situation both in Australia 
and overseas. 

This informative and useful paper could be further developed and strengthened by; 

^ providing a more detailed analysis concerning the specific implications, and potential/ actual 
problems of an ageing TVET workforce in Australia 

^ exploring in greater detail the matter of gender, regarding the topic under examination 

^ making some comparisons between the situation in Australia and other similar countries, in 
order to identify similarities and differences, since this is likely to be of considerable interest 
to an international audience. 
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